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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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A DINNER FOR MISS ADAMS 


The ministers’ room on the second floor 
of Universalist Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, was transformed into a 
banquet hall on Thursday evening, March 
9, to be the setting of a celebration in 
honor of Miss Florence I. Adams and her 
twenty-five years’ service to the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. 

A committee consisting of Miss Dora J. 


Brown, Miss Esther Richardson, Miss Mar-~ 


jorie Leslie and Miss Edith Blow was in 
charge, and Miss Blow had stayed up till 
two that morning to bake an artistic 
and delicious anniversary cake in the 
form of a three-story temple. Those who 
imagine that bookkeepers, subscription 
clerks and office managers can not be 
domestic should have seen Exhibits A, B, 
C and D in the work of this committee to 
prove the opposite. Out of nothing but 
toothpicks, cloves and gumdrops Miss 
Leslie had fashioned lifelike little men to 
stand at each plate holding aloft tiny um- 
brellas as place cards. 

Supporting Miss Adams at the head 
table were the General Superintendent, 
Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor, Alvar W. Polk, 
still lithe and limber after fifty-seven 
years of connection with the Publishing 
House, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, and the Editor 
of the Leader. 

Down the length of the tables ran a line 
of spring flowers, jonquils and tulips, as 
sweet and effective when braced by bird- 
sand in paper cups as if they had been in 
vases of costly alabaster. 

It was a happy company. The people 
from 176 Newbury came down with al- 
most the full strength of editorial and 
composing rooms. One man only was kept 
away by the snow storm which was raging. 
The food was delicious, though the price 
was low. 

As for speaking, it was well within 
bounds. Dr. Lalone presented Miss 
Adams with a beautiful gold wrist watch 
from the entire company, and paid tribute 
to her ability, fidelity, long service and 
scrupulous care in saving the reputations 
of her chiefs and other contributors, who 
had let subjects part company with predi- 
cates, had developed spellings of their own, 
or had quoted Emerson for Carlyle and 
vice versa. Dr. Cummins read aloud the 
appreciative verse in the gift box and 
quoted a most appropriate poem which had 
stuck in his own memory: 

Miss Adams responded simply and 
briefly, expressing feelings of genuine ap- 
preciation. She wore a beautiful corsage 
of roses pinned upon her by the committee 
when she arrived. She appeared good for 
another series of years. Miss Yates then 
went to the piano and led in the singing of 
old favorites. The company lingered for an 
hour of happy visiting. 

Those present were: Miss Dora J. 
Brown, Miss Marjorie Leslie, Miss Edith 
Blow, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, Mrs. Janet Stover, Mrs. 


Erna P. Dexter, Mrs. Alice E. Taylor, 
Miss Esther A. Richardson, Miss Bessie M. 
Linsley, Miss June A. Burns, Miss Dorothy 
Thomas, Miss Priscilla A. Wright, Miss M. 
Leona Haskins, Mrs. Mary M. Vincent, 
Miss Nellie F. Toomey, Miss May A. Philip, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, ‘Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, John A. 
Seanlon, William E. Gardner, John T-~ 
Wood, Alton T. Dodge and Alvar W. 
Polk. Miss Gladys Knott and William D-~ 
Hamilton were the only members of the 
force unable to be present. 
JoViass 


* * 


GRACE STILES, GOOD AND FAITH- 
FUL SERVANT 


“More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there.”’ 


John Greenleaf Whittier once said that 
if he ever envied anybody it was not some 
powerful political potentate and it was not 
some world-famous author, but it was 
some quiet Christian, who, not attracting 
the attention of the multitude, was faithful 
to the commonplace duties of ordinary 
living. Had he survived to the present, he 
might have selected as one of his heroines 
Miss Grace Josephine Stiles, of the First 
Universalist Church of Roxbury, Mass. 

Born on Dee. 8, 1887, she passed to the 
higher life on Feb. 27, 1939. 

In her home and with her wide circle of 
friends, she was ever generous and perhaps 
over-generous; but she never regretted her 
sacrifice of thought, strength and money. 
The fact that over three hundred people 
left their business engagements to attend 
her funeral service is evidence of the re- 
spect and love that she had gained. 

It was as a loyal worker for her church 
that she won an enviable reputation among 
all the Universalists of eastern Massa- 
chusetts. We use quite thoughtlessly the 
phrase ‘“‘belonging to the church,” but 
here was a woman who in body, mind 
and spirited, belonged. 

In good health or ill health she was a 
constant attendant at all meetings, either 
social or religious. At the time of her 
death she was clerk of the parish, clerk of 
the church, secretary and pianist of the 
church school, corresponding secretary of 
the Samaritan Society, a singer in the 
choir. Ina very unusual degree she com- 
bined devotion and efficiency. She not 
only accepted all the ordinary duties of her 
many offices, but she thought out addi- 
tional ones and performed them with 
fidelity and good cheer. 

Times without number she has led the 
young people of the church in singing 
“True-hearted, whole-hearted, faithful and 
loyal.” With complete propriety those 
adjectives may be applied to this rare 
Christian woman who has set for all as- 
sociates a never-to-be-forgotten’ example. 


George E. Huniley. 
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VOICES OF HATE AND OUR DUTY 


HURCHES can render timely service to our 
country just now by combating bravely and 
intelligently the menace of fascism. It is the 

great menace. Why not bracket with this menace 
the menace of communism? Because in our judg- 
ment communism is a trifling, inconsequential menace, 
if menace at all it be. The illustrated weekly Life 
recently put the matter this way: “There is one 
profound difference which makes fascism a far graver 
menace to America than communism. For com- 
munism is a frank proposal to change America’s whole 
way of life by taking away every man’s possessions 
and giving them to the state. With this alien ideal, 
the Communist Party in America has in twenty years 
acquired 100,000 active members and some 129,900,000 
enemies. But fascism begins as a call to fearful men 
to unite to defend against clutching enemies not only 
their country but also their personal possessions. 
Americans in the past have responded in multitudes 
to that call. In fear-ridden 1939 it now appears that 
an increasing number of them are yielding again.”’ 

Some seventeen thousand friends of the German- 
American Bund (American fascists), assembled in 
New York for a pro-American rally in honor of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, denounced our democracy and the 
President, praised Hitler, linked the Jews with com- 
munism and demanded that they be thrown out of 
the country. 

Life, in its issue of March 6, publishes two pages of 
pictures which reproduce the cover pages of some of 
the literature now being circulated in our country. 

On the cover of Father Coughlin’s Socal Justice, 
which has a million subscribers it is said, is a noble- 
looking Hitler. In the paper is an article reviewing 
a work, long ago exposed as a forgery, called “The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” and claiming that it 
is factual whether genuine or not. These forged proto- 
cols show a Jewish conspiracy to seize control of the 
world. Liberation, the organ of the Silver Shirts, tells 
its readers to get ready for a civil war to overthrow 
the Jewish hierarchy that has seized our government. 

An organ of the American National Socialist 
Party, with a swastika at the masthead, tells how 
masses of Jews are swarming to America to take away 
its readers’ jobs. So with nine other fascist publi- 
cations. All preach hatred of Jews. A major-general 
of the army, on retirement, it is alleged, made a speech 
‘fn which he warned publicly of a patriotic: uprising 
‘which will make the massacres now recorded in his- 
tory look like peaceful church parades.’’”’ Ten men 
are pictured by Life as being “Voices of Hate.” 

It would be a foolish individual who would deny 


the existence of such voices of hate. And we are in- 
clined to think that many of us have underestimated 
the influence which they are exerting. We have to 
reckon with the power of the radio as well as the 
power of meetings and literature. We do not declare 
that we must arouse ourselves or it will be too late, 
but we do say that voices of hate just now are exerting 
a dangerous influence. Most of them are utterly un- 
scrupulous. In some instances they are the voices of 
men who believe that they can reproduce the careers 
of Hitler, Mussolini and other fascist leaders. 

The churches should remember that there is 
power also in voices of love. Those voices should 
be speaking in clearer tones, with larger intelligence 
and deeper spiritual appeal. We must not fight fire 
with fire, but overcome evil with good. We never can 
do it if we do not know what it is all about, and we 
never can do it if we do not much care. 

We must be thoughtful, calm, but in dead earnest. 
We must do something more, and other, than de- 
nounce. Our ideal must be to become one of the 
voices of love. It is not easy, but the reward is great. 
Love when real is mighty. A great Jew even declared 
once: “Love never fails.” 

* * 


THE CHURCHMAN AND THE LEADER 
CONCUR 

E join Doctor Shipler, editor of The Churchman, 

New York, in making this week the following 
statement of our opinion of the Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis. It is high time that some able 
dispassionate agency analyzed the mass of stuff 
dumped on us every week. The Institute is doing it. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis in its Jan- 
uary letter on ‘““The Attack on Democracy” performed 
a valuable service by exposing some of the propa- 
ganda and propagandists inimical to democracy. In 
its letter for February the institute reveals some of 
the activities and something of the extent of Japanese 
propaganda in the United States. 

Perhaps the chief value of the institute program 
lies not so much in what it reveals as in the method by 
which it attacks the whole problem of propaganda in 
the modern world. It works in the temper of science. 
It attempts to strain out irrelevant emotions from 
the propaganda associated with the great controversial 
issues so heavily laden with emotion. It attempts to 
make its work objective and scientific, realizing the 
while that the methods and the temper of science are 
possible only within the democratic framework. 
The implications of this framework for freedom of 
worship are well recognized by the institute. Church 
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groups like the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews have found the method of the institute of high 
value in causing different groups, conditioned by 
widely differing propaganda, to come together upon a 
common ground of mutual understanding. The slo- 
gan of the National Conference, ‘““Make America Safe 
for Differences,’ might just as well be ‘““Make Our 
Differences Safe for America,” and in this respect the 
humane and scientific approach of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis is of vital importance to religion 
and the preservation of democracy and freedom of 
worship. On its board are eminent scholars, including 
Frank E. Baker, Milwaukee State Teachers College; 
Charles A. Beard; Hadley Cantril, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Edgar Dale, Ohio State University; Ned H. 
Dearborn, New York University; Leonard Doob, 
Yale University; Paul Douglas, University of Chicago; 
Gladys Murphy Graham, University of California at 
Los Angeles; F. Ernest Johnson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford 
University; William Heard Kilpatrick; E. C. Linde- 
man, New York School of Social Work; Robert S. 
Lynd, Columbia University; Malcolm S. MacLean, 
University of Minnesota; Kirtley Mather, Harvard 
University; Ernest O. Melby, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; James E. Mendenhall, Lincoln School, New York 
City; Clyde R. Miller, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Robert K. Speer, New York Univer- 
sity. 

We commend to our readers the monthly bulletin 
and occasional special bulletins of the institute. These 
may be had at $2.00 a year from the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, 1830 Morningside Drive, New 
York City. 

Of particular help for young people’s groups and 
adult study groups in churches are the institute’s 
bound volume of its studies issued during the first 
year, and the Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda 
Analysis. In single copy these volumes are $2.00 
each, but in group lots the cost is reduced as low as 
eighty-five cents for the bound volume and seventy- 
five cents for the Group Leader’s Guide. 


* * 


A BATTLE FOR BOOKS 


HE new book postal rate which went into effect 
on November 1, 1938, in accordance with the 
President’s order, is for an experimental period 

expiring June 30, 1939. Under this new ruling, books 
can be shipped parcel post to any section of the United 
States for one and one-half cents a pound. 

A national committee is at work investigating the 
question as to whether there has been an increase in the 
distribution of religious and educational books from 
the new order. If it can be shown that the order has 
worked well, it may be made permanent. All who have 
data to contribute should send it forward at once 
to the National Committee to Abolish Postal Dis- 
crimination Against Books, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. It seems to us that the influence of 
the order upon the culture of our nation will be enor- 
mous. Not only will new books be circulated more 
easily and cheaply, but people generally will be stimu- 
lated to loan their books, pass them on to the less 
privileged living perhaps at a great distance, and 


libraries that loan books will find their hands strength- 
ened. 

Circulations of books is related to the body politic 
somewhat as the circulation of blood is related to the 
human body. 

Removal of obstructions means health. 

* * 


THE STELLA MAREK CUSHING MEMORIAL 


TELLA CUSHING added color, charm, friendli- 
S ness, to the hfe of Montclair and Montclair does 
not forget her. Her friends have raised already 
over five hundred dollars toward the purchase of books 
as a memorial, which are to be put in a special alcove 
of the Montclair Public Library. These books will 
deal with folklore and are intended to make people of 
various nations understand each other. The Mont- 
clair Times is right when it says editorially that all 
her life she sought to ‘“‘broaden horizons.’”’ So will the 
memorial in the form that it has taken carry on her 
beautiful work. 
* * 


OUR DENOMINATIONAL LIFE 


TOPIC assigned to one of our national officers 
for a Lenten service in a prominent Universalist 
church is ‘Our Denominational Life.’”’ Prob- 

ably the minister of the church who picked the subject. 
wanted the national officer to tell about the Univer- 
salist Church as a whole, so that comparative strangers 
attracted to the local church might feel inclined to 
join it. 

If the story could be told clearly, simply, truth- 
fully, it would have a powerful influence even in a day 
when the denominational appeal is weak. 

First, there is the history, the story of John 
Murray and Thomas Potter, the hardships of all the 
early Universalists, and their glorious witness for truth 
as they saw it. 

Second, there are the beliefs—the changing state- 
ments, and the liberty clause. We have every reason 
to be proud of them, from the Philadelphia declaration, 
forerunner of that made at Winchester, down to the 
Boston and the Worcester professions. They go back 
to the matchless simplicity of Christ. 

Third, there are the works of organized Univer- 
salists, the schools and colleges that have come from. 
their united action, and all their works of healing and 
mercy. Wedo not need to list them here. 

Fourth, there is the church life of today—in local 
churches, in associations and state conventions, in 
the groups of organized men, organized women and 
organized young people. The thing that can be said 
of all this Universalist church life, from Maine to. 
California, up north and down south, is that it is a 
much more closely knit life than is the life of most de- 
nominations, for we are small enough to be like a 
family. A minister moves easily from California to 
Maine, and nobody thinks it a strange or unusual oc- 
currence. And it is an especially warm and friendly 
church life. 

Fifth, there is the denominational life which wells. 
up in the printed page—in song and story, in news. 
and exposition, in the Bible and in The Christian 
Leader, in the old books of our writers and in the new. 
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Finally, there is the life represented by all our 
people, the most significant thing of all, many kinds of 
people, people of varying degrees of intelligence and 
faith, loosely attached, strongly attached, but most of 
them with something of the color that marks them as 
Universalists. 

Whether birthright Universalists or converts, 
something in them has responded to the name of the 
Church, its magnificent appeal, its call to stand for the 
oneness of our race as children of a good God. 

A Universalist to be true to the name must be 
catholic or broad in his sympathies and interests. He 
can not be indifferent to any of God’s children. His 
good will for man can not possibly stop at sectarian 
or national boundaries. He has a vision of the family 
of God and he hears a call to work for the family. 

Are we idealizing? Probably, but what we have 
stated is the charter. It is our Mayflower Compact. 
It is our denominational purpose. And when in our 
conventions we have stated again and again our belief 
in the leadership of His son Jesus Christ, we have done 
it with the prayer that to some degree at least we may 
measure up to the magnificent universalism of Christ. 

* * 


THE GOSPEL, THE CHURCH, AND SOCIETY* 


HE Gospel, the Church, and Society” is a book 
prepared by the Committee of One Hundred for 
the International Congregational Council. The 

book is a manual for distribution among Congrega- 
tionalists for reading and study in preparation for the 
International Congregational Council to meet at 
Wellesley, Mass., in 1940, “‘so that by the time that 
the moderator’s gavel falls . . . . we shall have ac- 
quired a body of well-considered opinion, a studied 
knowledge of ourselves and our peculiar witness, which 
will serve as a background for our discussions there.”’ 
Though the chapters are written with reference 
to Congregationalism they contain an important mes- 
sage for all free churchmen everywhere. The chapters 
are written by outstanding Congregational leaders, 
and range all the way from “The Evolution of Modern 
Congregationalism,” by Matthew Spinka, to ‘The 
Church and Non-Christians,’”’ by Hugh Vernon White. 

Writing on “The Place of Congregationalism in 
the Ecumenical Church,’’ Henry Smith Leiper dis- 
cusses frankly the adjustments which will have to be 
made, and concludes: 


Is it too much to say that the acid test just now of 
our earnest concern for the achievement of that King- 
dom for which our Master prayed is our attitude toward 
the ecumenical movement? We must be willing to 
learn as well as to teach—and change our ways as we 
go forward with others of unlike tradition. We cannot 
hope for progress toward the healing of the grievous 
wounds in the visible body of Christ unless we who con- 
stitute so small a minority among the one hundred and 
thirty denominations involved in the ecumenical move- 
ment are willing to take the attitude which Dr. Stafford 
has indicated—a readiness to abide by the decisions of 
the “congregation of the world.” 


_ *The Gospel, the Church and Society, a book of essays pre- 
pared under the direction of the Committee of One Hundred for 
the International Congregational Council. Cloth $.60, paper 
$.30. 


Dr. Douglas Horton presents an illuminating 
analysis of “The Significance of the Congregational 
Ideal”’ in relation to the proposed ecumenical move- 
ment. Our fellow editor, Dr. William E. Gilroy, writ- 
ing on “Independency and Christian Fellowship,” 
warns his fellow churchmen against undervaluing the 
place of the independent Christian. Says Dr. Gilroy: 
“In our movements toward ecumenicity we must be- 
ware of assuming too much or committing pompous 
sins. . . . Such unity will be bought at too great a 
price, and we won’t get what we pay for anyway, if, 
in any respect, it limits freedom to thlnk, speak, and 
act about problems and issues that are at our very 
Poor.”’ 

Of special interest to Universalists and Unita- 
rians is Dr. Gilroy’s expressed hope that ‘‘the world 
organization recently organized at Utrecht will lose no 
time in establishing Christian relations with the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom. That would at least seem to give 
overhead sanction of a sort of ecumenicity that some 
of us have already been practicing, and that we pro- 
pose to continue to practice.” 

We freely admit our own bias when we say that 
we agree whole-heartedly with Douglas Horton in the 
conclusion of his chapter on ‘The Significance of the 
Congregational Ideal,’’ ‘‘I believe that in the end the 
truly Christian way will be found to be the congre- 
gational: the Church will find its unity in God, its 
freedom in a multiplicity of symbols.” 

If the rest of the one hundred and thirty denomi- 
nations concerned with the Ecumenical Movement 
approach the problem with the same breadth and in- 
telligence which our Congregational brethren display 
in this little book something great will come of that 
movement. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


ELIOT ON TOLERANCE 


R. FREDERICK MAY ELIOT sounded a much 
needed note when he said at the Annual Bos- 
ton Brotherhood Dinner of the Temple Ohabei 

Shalom, “It is not necessary to be intolerant to defend 
tolerance.” The flood of protests against religious 
and social persecution, in our time, that has come from 
American liberals is all to the good. We cannot do 
other than protest such barbarities if we are to remain 
true to our gospel of brotherhood. The danger in the 
situation, however, is that our horror and indignation 
make us lose emotional control and become as intol- 
erant in spirit as those whose actions we condemn. 
To do this is to open the gateway to unjust discrimina- 
tion and even possible persecution in our own land. 
Against this danger Dr. Eliot warned his audience of 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. It is to be hoped 
that the speaker’s calm, restrained eloquence con- 
vinced all who heard it that it is not only unnecessary 
but also positively dangerous to be intolerant even in 
defense of tolerance. 

Dr. Eliot stands foresquare for the defense of 
democracy in the religious and secular fields by the 
use of democratic methods. He is a leader of whom 
all liberal Christians may be proud. 

. Psth« Lig 
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Tufts Papers on Religion 


What Worship Means to Me 
Alfred S. Cole 


EN and women have always worshiped, from 
the dawn of history to this present hour. 
They have worshiped in fear and in exaltation 
of spirit; they have worshiped by means of the frailest 
formulations of breath—words—and in deep silence; 
they have worshiped in their strength and in their 
~weakness, in their sorrow and in their joy. Take a 
long glance back across the centuries and see that 
endless procession of men and women, warriors, 
statesmen, scholars, laborers, scientists, poets, and 
artists—the young, the old, the strong, the infirm— 
all moving in that great procession of seekers across 
the years. As Plutarch observed, ‘‘If we traverse the 
world it is possible to find cities without walks, without 
letters, without wealth, without schools and theaters; 
but a city without a temple, or that practices not 
worship, prayers and the like, no one ever saw.” 

Out under the open sky or in groves, in mosque, 
pagoda, temple, cathedral, and church, through the 
smoke of sacrifice and the silence of the Quaker group, 
men have sought help, insight, and light amid the 
blinding experiences of life. They have worshiped 
the sun, the moon, and the stars of Heaven; they have 
bowed down to sticks and stones. Whether it be the 
far-off Dawn-man seeking help from the spirits of 
wood and stream, or modern man listening in the si- 
lence of some magnificent cathedral, the quest has 
been much the same—seeking light, guidance, pro- 
tection, and inspiration from some power greater 
than his own; an intense desire to transform, dignify, 
and lift his little life out of the futility and fear of daily 
experience. Forever, man has been seeking through 
these crude or refined symbols the flaming center of 
life which he has learned to call God. And you and I 
are a part of this great multitude of seekers. We 
are one in this great quest. Although far removed in 
point of time from the Dawn-man, living as we do in 
cities of steel and stone, flying through the air and con- 
quering nature—nevertheless, we worship and still 
we seek. 

No definition can really pinch down into words 
the full meaning of the experience of worship. Like 
the word “‘religion” it eludes our grasp. But I would 
call your attention to this statement, ‘‘Worship is the 
deepest in man yearning for the loftiest in the uni- 
verse.”’ In telling you what I believe about this ex- 
perience of worship I want to be as simple and direct 
as possible. Worship means, for one thing, recurring 
assurances that the better world of values and ideas is 
true and valid. So many things have happened in the 
past ten years to discourage and bewilder the ordinary 
run of mortals. We are in a dangerous state of 
mind. Everywhere the idea is conveyed, sometimes 
subtly, sometimes openly, that brute force, dishonesty, 
and hate are the only things which really count. In 
dealing with these, one is being “‘realistic.’”’ The 
so-called religious principles are anemic and pallid 
props upon which to lean. Blood, iron, and ruthless 
might are in the saddle, and the Four Horsemen ride 


again across the world. In fact, I find myself almost 
succumbing to the lies, hatred, and propaganda of 
force which literally fill the air today. Now I need 
some place, somewhere, under the influence of sincere 
worship where I may be reassured, not once, but 
again and again, that God is not a mirage upon the 
deserts of hate; that this is a moral order, that good 
will, honor, truth, and righteousness are literally the 
mightiest forces in the universe. I say, again and 
again I need that reassurance, as H. G. Wells ex- 
pressed it, that there is ‘‘a power that fights with us 
against the confusion and evil of the world.” It is 
like living in a house with many rooms and windows. 
I not only want to look out on my fellowmen as they 
pass, weak and foolish as they may be; I not only 
want to see the desperate wickedness in the valley 
below; but occasionally I want to move into another 
room which fronts the calm majesty of the mountains, 
the flying clouds, the ancient forest, and the stars. 
These, too, are a part of the same world. Let worship 
be to me an escape (please understand that word) 
into another stratum of reality. Something as real 
and palpable as the hate of dictators and the tramp of 
armies. And in this realm we may stand side by side 
with the minority of thinkers, dreamers and workers 
who have conquered hatred, overcome disease, and 
stood out against all the injustice and misery of the 
world. Let us remember that Jesus is greater than 
Pilate, Socrates than his judges, Schweitzer than 
Hitler, Kagawa than the war-lords. It is hard at 
times to believe this. Here is what worship may do 
for us, as Evelyn Underhill so well says: 


If then we desire to receive the gifts which worship 
can certainly make to us, we ought to yield ourselves 
without resistance or criticism to its influence; as we 
yield ourselves to the influence of a great work of art. 
. . . . By doing these liturgic practices together we can 
prevent that terrible freezing up of the deep wells of 
our being. We can keep ourselves supple. We shall 
never know the spiritual world unless we give our 
selves the chance of attending to it, clear a space for it 
in our busy lives. ... 


It can break up the hard crust of custom, and make us 
aware of other and higher values. Worship helps to 
make valid and real the great forces of good will and 
brotherhood, and gives strength and assurance, 
events to the contrary, that they are the foundation 
facts of life. 

Again, worship means finding, through liturgic 
practices, through the celebration of life in all its 
phases, peace and understanding for the individual. 
In worship we celebrate life together. The clamor and 
confusion of daily existence dies away. We wait be- 
fore the beauty, mystery, and tragedy of life. There 
are so many maladjustments, discords, fears, and~ 
worries in the lives of men and women. I do not say 
that worship alone can smooth out all these things, but’ 
it can help to unify our scattered forces. It can 
bring a certain peace and stability to troubled minds. 
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Here we bring our little partial hopes and ambitions, 
some of them selfish and mean. We lift them up in the 
light of the ideal, of the world as it ought to be: that 
world where some of the terrible inequalities and in- 
justices shall be leveled, where millions now stifled 
and thwarted in living a good life shall find oppor- 
tunity for creative work, a world where little children 
shall grow up free from the shadows of war and ex- 
ploitation. 

Worship brings us face to face with the great 
overshadowing mystery and wonder of life. The vast 
reaches of the universe and the deep abiding unity 
of all living things press in upon us—‘‘the deepest 
in man yearning for the loftiest in the universe.”’ All 
the past is with us. Our mistakes and failures rise 
before us, our pitiful performances and puny en- 
deavors for the good life haunt us. And if it be a 
sincere worship, out of this celebration of life shall 
come peace, courage, and understanding. 

These things do not come alone through the or- 
ganized church worship on Sunday morning. All too 
often our services are mechanical, prayer a routine, 
and the monotony of the hour sends us out as we came 
in, restless and unsatisfied. Worship is born also 
out of the exalted experiences of life, in the purifying 
fires of sorrow, in the wonder dawning in the face of a 
child, in the awe growing out of some magnificent, 
heroic achievement of our fellows, the sheer courage, 
patience and faith of men in conquering fear, disease, 
and the shadowy hinterlands of the mind. All these 
produce moods of worship. 

Perhaps this is another side of the same shield. 
Worship is a period when we regain our mental and 
spiritual balance, a breathing space amid the confu- 
sions and distractions of everyday life where we may 
get our bearings again. Let me illustrate in this 
manner. The typhoons of the China seas are some of 
the most formidable storms that ships can encounter. 
Their paths have been strewn with wrecks and disas- 
ter. Now, with increased knowledge, much of their 
danger has been averted. It is known that they are 
circular, and though the wind on their outskirts often 
reaches a speed of one hundred miles an hour, in the 
center of the storm is a space of complete calm, not a 
calm of the sea but a complete absence of wind. The 
skilled navigator, if he cannot escape the storm, 
steers right into the heart of it, and rests there. Even 
in the midst of the confusion he finds a place of quiet 
where he can trim his sails and adjust his future 
course. He knows, too, from his position, in what 
direction at every point around him the wind is moving 
and where it will strike him when at last his ship 
emerges from the charmed circle. Worship offers to 
distracted mortals a time and a place to get their 
bearings, to find a new sense of direction, and to gain 
a wholesome steadiness of vision. I do not expect wor- 
ship to make a miraculous change in my life, but I do 
feel the need from time to time of simply sitting still, 
letting the clamor subside, and giving life’s inner 
voices a chance to speak. 

From this aspect flows out another and perhaps 
the most important thing of all. Worship which 
only sends men and women back into the world tread- 
ing on a rosy cloud is nothing but a delusion. Some 
years ago a Boston author wrote a book called ‘Pro 


Vita Monastica: An Essay in Defense of the Contem- 
plative Virtues.” He urged his readers to retire 
from the prevailing chaos into solitude for periods as 
long as they could make them: into an upper room 
with music, into a hidden garden with flowers, into 
the realm of good books or the heaven of true re- 
ligion. ‘Let lonely souls go off by themselves,’ he 
advised, “‘and let them feel that out of solitude may 
come a light that shall help many along the way.” 
Liturgic practices and seclusions which end in them- 
selves are like the proverbial ostrich with his head 
in the sand hole. We go apart and celebrate life to- 
gether in order that we may face the dark and ugly 
facts of our civilization with greater courage and de- 
termination. Our fellowmen are exploited and beaten. 
Injustice rears its ugly head. Intolerance sears us. 
A hundred causes challenge us to be up and doing. 
Worship should not only give peace with one hand 
but an unrest of spirit on the other. Not only con- 
templation and a unified individual life, but it should 
also nourish a hatred against those things which en- 
slave and exploit the bodies and minds of our fellows. 
It is rather easy in the light of unsettled and troubled 
conditions in the world to withdraw from the struggle, 
to give it up as a bad and almost impossible job. As 
a young woman remarked while under the stress of 
the recent war scare in England, “I thought it was 
the end of the world, and I’m sorry it wasn’t—the 
world has been a failure.’”’ That kind of spirit whispers 
to us, ‘‘Retire to your ivory tower, meditate, and let 
the world go its wicked way, you can do nothing to 
save it!’ But just think for a moment what. forty 
million church members in the United States could do 
in the realm of peace alone if they could speak with a 
unified voice! If we could only forget, for a time, 
some of the non-essential differences, and rise up in a 
united effort against this monstrous iniquity of war 
which threatens to engulf our world! That unified 
voice could protest in the name of our common hu- 
manity the bombing of defenseless cities and the 
slaughter of women and little children. It could 
protest against the whole crazy topheavy pile of arma- 
ments under which we, our children, and our children’s 
children will groan. Don’t you suppose that this 
would make a difference? Worship must nerve men’s 
hearts to do these things—to stand with those in the 
minority who glimpse the new world. This is not 
easy. But if a revived interest in worship, church 
architecture, and beautiful orders of service are 
simply lulling us to sleep in the face of a flaming world, 
then let us go back to the cold, barn-like structures of 
an earlier day if the prophetic vision can be nourished! 
I can never forget Jesus’ disturbing words about wor- 
ship: “If thou bring thy gift to the altar and there re- 
member that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.’ In other words, worship is never.an 
isolated, lone act of ritual or prayer. It is linked 
with the whole of our activities. It should be a great 
spring constantly refreshing our drooping faith and 
flagging spirits in our struggles with the evil of the 
world. 

Worship is a universal experience... It is as old as 
the race. In its public form it calls for words, winged 
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and filled with high and noble meanings. Words 
which touch life at all points. This experience is not 
always confined to certain stated times. In high and 
exalted moments, in rich experiences, when “the 
deepest in man yearns for the highest in the universe,” 
we worship. We may stand with Richard Byrd in the 
living silence of the antarctic night, and in the face of 
the weird beauty of the flaming aurora and the colored 
snow worship is the only term we can use. Or in the 
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peace of the sanctuary, with the long ages of man’s 
strivings and prayers for a background, we continually 
celebrate the mystery, suffering, and eternal glory of 
life. Westand in awe before the living God. Worship 
means these specific things to me. A continual as- 
surance of the validity and power of righteousness and 
good will. It means a healing and strengthening power 
in the individual and a dynamic faith by which we 
face the darkness and evil of the world unafraid. 


Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


V—Isaac Edrehi, the Spanish Jew 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


T was not easy to get on to the trail of the Spanish 
Jew of Longfellow’s Tales. Of all the others 
there were at least fragmentary records, and of 

some abundant materials for a life. The theologian 
is in every encyclopedia and is included in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. There is a life of Ole 
Bull by his wife. The poet, also in the ‘‘Dictionary,”’ 
left behind him his published works and several col- 
lections of his letters which were published in 1938 
by the Boston Public Library. And there was much 
material about some of the others entombed in old 
newspapers and magazines or in the archives of 
Harvard College. Of Wales, the student, there was 
less, and of the Spanish Jew none at all. About him 
we knew little except what Longfellow wrote to his 
English friend: ‘‘All the characters are real. The 
musician is Ole Bull; the Spanish Jew, Israel Edrehi, 
whom I have seen as I have painted him,” etc., etc. 
It is an attractive picture of the Spanish Jew that 
Longfellow gives us in the Tales, but I wanted dates 
and ‘places, and if possible some glimpses of the per- 
sonality of this rather enigmatic character. 

In the old parlor of the Inn, where five of the 
seven characters used to meet, there hang pictures of 
all but the Spanish Jew. Nobody could ever locate 
a picture of him. There is only a carved ebony head 
of a Jew that does duty for him. In the light of what 
I now know I should say that it is more like the head 
of his father. It was Mr. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow Dana, grandson of the poet, who at last started 
me on what may be the right trail. He told me what 
the Jewish encyclopedias say of Moses Edrehi, the 
Jewish scholar and writer, and mentioned that Moses 
had a son Isaac. Then he gave me the address of 
Isaac C. Edrehi in Philadelphia, minister in the 
Spanish-Portuguese Hebrew Rite, who had written 
to him for information. “Do you think,” asked Mr. 
Dana, “that my grandfather might possibly have 
made a mistake in writing the name to his English 
correspondent, and that the correct name is not Israel 
but Isaac?’’ I could not answer that question, but 
it was answered in a few hours. That night at the 
Wayside Inn, standing in front of the fireplace in the 
parlor waiting for dinner, I let my eyes wander to the 
corner where hang the pictures of Parsons, Monti, 
Treadwell, Wales and Ole Bull, and I noticed a framed 
bit of writing underneath. I stepped over, bent down 
to look at it, and saw that it was a list of characters of 
the Tales made by Mr. Longfellow, and in his own 


handwriting. It had been presented to the Inn by one 
of his daughters. There before me, where I had looked 
a dozen times without noticing it, was the name of 
the Spanish Jew—lIsaac Edrehi. Within a week, I 
was with the friendly, intelligent Isaac Edrehi of 
Philadelphia, a relative of the Isaac who might be the 
Isaac of the Tales, examining the old books that this 
Isaac had published and listening to the family story. 
He said, “That bit of writing in the Wayside Inn is 
the final bit of evidence I have been waiting for. My 
kinsman was the Spanish Jew.”’ Then he told me 
about the family. 

In the book of Deuteronomy we find that the 
Jews defeated Og, King of Bashan, at Edrei. The 
name is not found in the Babylonian Talmud, but 
only in the Palestinian, and it was borne by a rabbi 
nineteen hundred years ago. The ‘“‘h” in the name 
takes the place of a Hebrew letter for which there is 
no equivalent in English. Moses Edrehi, father of 
our Spanish Jew, is the most famous man of the name. 
By the Jewish Encyclopedia he is called ‘‘a Moroccan 
cabalist and teacher of modern and oriental languages 
of the earlier part of the nineteenth century, born in 
Morocco, resided in Amsterdam and in England.” 
The fact is he resided in many parts of the world. In 
June, 1829, Christopher North in a humorous but 
kindly way wrote an article for Blackwood’s Magazine 
about this Moses Edrehi, then in Scotland, describing 
his long beard, oriental costume and the mixture of 
tongues he employed to convey his meaning. He was 
a member of the Talmudic Academy of London, a 
tutor in language at the University of Cambridge, 
a lecturer and a maker of many books. His son, 
never so famous, had the same intense love of the 
history and the traditions of his people, wore the same 
oriental robes, and gave the best part of his life trying 
to perpetuate his father’s memory. 

Isaac Edrehi, who, his kinsman is sure, is the orig- 
inal of the character in the Tales, died in Philadelphia 
March 18, 1889, at the age of seventy-nine years, and 
is buried in the Spanish-Portuguese Hebrew Ceme- 
tery in that city. He was a Spanish Jew and was 
born in Tangier or Mogador, Morocco, just across the 
straits from Spain. Apparently he lived in the cities 
where his father lived, Jerusalem, Amsterdam, Lon- 
don and various other places, and shared his father’s 
tastes. The clearest light falls on Isaac Edrehi from 
the preface to a book that he brought out in Boston 
in 1858. In that preface he says that he is a native of 
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Morocco, a son of the late British Consul at Jerusalem, 
and that he had come to this country eight years be- 
fore “to publish a book of his father’s travels.’”’ No 
publisher would touch the proposition unless he 
“could procure a thousand subscribers of good stand- 
ing.”’ He tells us what it would cost to engrave a por- 
trait of his father, his own portrait, “‘six splendid en- 
gravings of the capital city of Turkey in Asia,’ bind- 
ing, etc., in short, twenty-six hundred dollars. As he 
puts it, ‘I had to travel from place to place, but being 
unfortunate, without money, I could not get along 
fast enough.”’ 

Many disasters overtook him. Before coming to 
this country he had married ‘‘a foreign lady” and, 
traveling about with him, she was taken sick. In 
Louisville, Ky., she was under the care of a doctor for 
some time. ‘Instead of saving money for my book,” 
he writes, ‘‘because she was constantly indisposed, 
I had to spend a great deal of money for medicine and 
physicians.”’ In Cincinnati, he started a store, but a 
fire broke out in the house next door, spread rapidly 
and destroyed both his store and his furniture and 
personal effects. ‘“We were not insured,” he says, 
“and were left destitute.’’ His list of subscribers to 
the book was burned and he had to “find a new list 
of subscribers.”’ 

Then came another disaster. Property that he 
had depended on for his future took wings. Here is 
his own account of it: ‘“My father died in Jerusalem 
lately and left me some property; but that unfor- 
tunate war has lately brought a great deal of distress 
and misery all over the Holy Land of Palestine. By 
this means, my father left money in the hands of the 
executors. I was unable to be there on account of 
the expense. They have taken the advantage of me. 
I did not receive any money at all and was left des- 
titute.” ; 

Fortune seemed to change when Isaac Edrehi 
reached Boston. There he found ‘a benevolent, 
humane and charitable firm of printers and publishers, 
Messrs. George C. Rand and Avery, the Boston City 
Printers.’”’ The voluminous work of his father, which 
previously had been published in Europe, was brought 
out. A copy lies before me as I write for which the 
young Spanish Jew of Philadelphia had to send to 
England and pay $7.84. 

It is a work of six hundred closely printed pages, 
in which are bound together four short volumes called 
the “History of the Capital of Asia and the Turks. 
Together with an Account of the Domestic Manners 
of the Turks in Turkey,” with another book entitled 
‘‘An Historical Account of the Ten Tribes Settled 
Beyond the River Sambatyon in the East. With 
Many Other Curious Matters Relating to the State 
of the Israelites in Various Parts of the World.” 

The book shows prodigious research and is made 
interesting by stories of sheiks, caliphs, and sultans, 
and people in all walks of life. The writer defends the 
Turks against exaggerated accounts of misrule, but in 
his pages enough heads fall before our eyes and roll 
along garden paths to make us realize what autocracy 
a hundred or more years ago could have been. Al- 
ways the father of our Spanish Jew was on the side of 
virtue, although his belief passes easily into a credulous 
acceptance of things over which his fellow Jews would 
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simply smile today. But the work is interesting. Poor | 
boys became famous, lovers broke all barriers and 
sometimes paid with their lives, men murdered other 
men and went devoutly to their prayers, weird, un- 
earthly things happened, and Moses Edrehi set them 
all down. 

Probably Longfellow bought the book when it 
appeared. He may have interceded with the printer 
for the hard-pressed Spanish Jew. Nothing human 
was without interest to him. And if this traveler 
from the ends of the earth was helped by him he repaid 
his benefactor by firing his imagination and by serving 
as literary material that in the hands of a master 
grew into one of the most picturesque of the charac- 
ters in the Tales. At least all this seemed probable 
as I talked to Isaac, the son of Shalom, the son of 
Isaac, who was a brother of Moses and who gave his 
name to his brother’s son. 

This much is sure: Spanish Jews always have 
stood high. They and the Portuguese Jews are the 
aristocrats of the race. In the Middle Ages the Jews 
in Spain were people who had won the respect of the 
country. “The distinctive feature of Spanish-Jewish 
culture,’ says the Britannica, ‘was its comprehen- 
siveness. Literature and affairs, science and state- 
craft, poetry and medicine, these various expressions 
of human nature and activity were so harmoniously 
balanced that they might be found in the possession of 
one and the same individual.’”’ In Belgium, during the 
World War, I was often in the home of a lady of high 
culture and boundless generosity, a descendant of an 
old Portuguese-Jewish family, who was the wife of 
that Minister of Foreign Affairs for Belgium who 
later became the first president of the League of Na- 
tions. Generally we find that breadth, comprehen- 
siveness, scholarship characterize the Spanish Jews. 
We cannot follow Moses Edrehi or Isaac, his son, in 
theories about the ten tribes as still existent in Asia, 
or in cabalism, a mixture of mysticism and an occult 
interpretation of scripture, but we can admire their 
strong insistence that the good in man can conquer all 
the evil. In that faith we are close kinsmen. 

By use of a character like the Spanish Jew Mr. 
Longfellow was able to draw upon the vast amount of 
legend and folklore that has come to us in the Talmud 
and in other old Hebrew books. Nor is there much 
doubt that the setting that he gave’ the Tales in the 
preludes, interludes and the finale added much to 
their interest and effectiveness. The contrast of 
characters, the play of mind upon mind, the comments 
when a tale was told, the crackling fire, the autumn 
leaves, the good cheer, gave life to the ancient tradi- 
tions. Ole Bull with his Norse legends, the young 
Sicilian with his tales from Boccaccio and Italian folk- 
lore, the landlord, a repository of American colonial 
traditions, and the Spanish Jew with the old legends 
of his race, and the other characters with them, gave 
the poet room in which to move. Soa book of peren- 
nial and undying charm came from his pen. When 
we read his description of Edrehi we can see clearly 
how our best loved American poet might have as 
an acquaintance this Spanish Jew. 

A Spanish Jew from Alicant (Alicante) 
With aspect grand and grave was there; 
Vender of silks and fabrics rare, 
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‘And attar of roses from the Levant. 
‘Like an old Patriarch he appeared, 
Abraham or Isaac, or at least 

Some later Prophet or High-Priest; 
With lustrous eyes, and olive skin, 
And, wildly tossed from cheeks and chin, 
The tumbling cataract of his beard. 
His garments breathed a spicy scent 
Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 

Like the soft aromatic gales 

That meet the mariner, who sails 
Through the Moluccas, and the seas 
That wash the shores of Celebes. 

All stories that recorded are 

By Pierre Alphonse he knew by heart, 
And it was rumored he could say 
The Parables of Sandabar, 

And all the fables of Pilpay, 

Or if not all, the greater part! 

Well versed was he in Hebrew books, 
Talmud and Targum, and the lore 
Of Kabala; and evermore 

There was a mystery in his looks; 
His eyes seemed gazing far away, 

As if in vision or in trance 

He heard the solemn sackbut play, 
And saw the Jewish maidens dance. 


The story that the Spanish Jew told in the first 
series was “The Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi,’ who 
took the Kingdom of Heaven by violence, or direct 
action as we should call it today. 

As the student said of the story of the Spanish 
Jew in the second series, it was full of color. It was 
called ‘‘Kambalu,”’ a tale of the road that leadeth to 
Ispahan or ancient Persia, of Russian Turkestan, 
fighting caliphs, plundered gold and jewels and shawls. 

In the third series Longfellow drew on the Spanish 
Jew twice. He gave us “Azrael’’ the death angel and 
*“Scanderbeg.”’ 

Edrehi is the character in the Tales with second 
sight and hearing. He hears the voices of the night 
that a poet like Longfellow hears. When the wind 
shrieks and moans, when the flames leap up the 
chimney, when the windows rattle, they speak to him. 

And in the sounds that sink and soar, 


I hear the voices of a tide 
That breaks upon an unknown shore. 


“Grave,” “silent,” “‘impassive,’’ even “taciturn,”’ 
he smoked in silence. His eyes took a far off look. 
He lived in cloudland and realized 

The passing of the airy hosts, 
The gray and misty cloud of ghosts. 

If there were ‘‘dark ravines” in his mind, they 
were illuminated by visions: and mighty events in 
history. When he joined the circle 

. on the air 
Breathed round about him a perfume, 


Of damask roses in full bloom, 
Making a garden of the room. 


When he spoke it was “‘in melodious undertone.” 
Longfellow did not make him a dogmatist in re- 
ligion. ‘Perhaps’ the faith of the Manichaean was 
his faith: 

That life in all its forms is one, 

And that its secret conduits run 

Unseen, but in unbroken line, 


From the great fountain-head divine 

Through man and beast, through grain and grass. 
Howe’er we struggle, strive, and ery, 

From death there can be no escape 

And no escape from life, alas! 

Because we cannot die, but pass 

From one into another shape! 

It is but into life we die. 


In the Spanish Jew we have a symbol of the mys- 
tery of existence and of the vast realm of mystery 
that, from birth to death, surrounds us all. 

And if we do not find in the engraving of himself 
that he set in the old book ‘‘a tumbling cataract of 
beard,’’ let us remember that beards change, and that 
poets are not biographers and must have at least 
liberty enough to take the beard of a father and hand 
it on to a son. 

I write of the Spanish Jew not as one who is 
absolutely sure that he is right, but as one reasonably 
confident. If these words come under the eye of 
anyone better informed, I trust that I may be set 
right. But a high degree of probability is given to the 
theory by the fact that Isaac Edrehi, who died in 
Philadelphia in 1889, was a Jew of Spanish blood, 
that for a time at least he was a merchant as Long- 
fellow describes him, that he was a son of one of the 
scholars and writers of his race and was interested in 
the same subjects himself, that he was in Boston to 
bring out his book and presumably to add to his list 
of subscribers, and that he was exactly the kind of 
man in whom the kindly poet and teacher of lan- 
guages would be moved to take an interest, and whom 
he would find it a joy to cultivate and help. 

The name of Isaac Edrehi is carried in the Boston 
City Directory for 1858, the year that he published 
his father’s book. His address is given as 22 Oneida 
Street and his business “‘publisher.”” His name appears 
in six subsequent editions of the Directory, in which 
he is listed as a peddler. The name disappears in 1865. 
No Israel Edrehi is listed. 

On October 29, 1880, Mr. Longfellow wrote to 
Mrs. H. M. Miller, English and Classical School, 
49 Snow Street, Providence, R. I., saying that it gave 
him much pleasure to comply with her request for the 
names of the characters in ““The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” For the Spanish Jew, the name Isaac Edrehi 
appears. Through the courtesy of Dr. H. W. L. Dana, 
grandson of the poet, I have been able to see this 
letter written by Mr. Longfellow’s own hand. 

The shadows close over the form of the Spanish 
Jew after the last record of the Directory. Twenty- 
five years pass before we find the name again, and now 
it is upon a gravestone. Were they years of wandering, 
of struggle, of hardship? It seems likely. He was a 
Jew and a foreigner. That does not mean full freedom 
even in a country like ours. We do not always live up 
to our ideal of equal opportunity for all. 

If in mind and heart Isaac Edrehi was like the . 
Spanish Jew of the “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and if 
in life he was always poor, moving from city to city 
to earn his bread, his story, which we have dragged 
with difficulty from oblivion, may help us understand 
the plight of Jews who are scholars, musicians, poets, 
or scientists, but who today like the man of Galilee 
have not where to lay their heads. 
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Whither Education ?* 


Virginia G. Weir 


N thinking back over the many meetings of the 
Parent-Education and Progressive Education 
Association, the quotation from L. P. Jacks 

comes to mind: 

“Once when I was inspecting a school I asked 
this question of the head teacher: ‘Where in your 
time-table do you teach religion?’ ‘We teach it all 
day long,’ he answered. ‘We teach it in arithmetic, by 
accuracy; we teach it in language, by learning to say 
what we mean; we teach it in history by humanity 
... . weteachit in astronomy by reverence; we teach 
it on the playground by fair play; and by helpfulness 
in all things. We teach it by showing the young that 
we, their elders, are their friends and lovers... .’ 

“The thought I would leave with you is this: All 
human experience, when deeply understood, turns 
out to:be spiritual. In all forms of it, even in the most 
familiar, there is an element which reveals, when we 
understand it rightly, the ceaseless impact, the ines- 
eapable pressure of the Spirit of the Living God.” 

It is very hopeful that the progressive educators 
of our -country—five thousand registered at these 
meetings—are turning more and more toward the 
teaching of right attitudes and high values, and are 
emphasizing the ability of the growing child to adjust 
himself to a changing world, helping him to know 
himself, to develop a critical sense and inquiring mind, 
and yet have faith in other people and in the universe. 
The progressive week-day schools and the liberal 
church schools are drawing ever closer in aim and em- 
phasis. 

This came out especially in a panel discussion on 
“The Basic Contribution of the Sciences to Educa- 
tion,” led by Dr. Alice V. Keliher of the Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association. On this panel were outstanding repre- 
sentatives from the field of medicine, psychology, an- 
thropology, social sciences, physiology, and ecology. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of the Yale 
Divinity School, scheduled to represent the field of re- 
ligion, was unable to attend. In the general dis- 
cussion one speaker said: ‘‘All this talk about a sense 
of values, of seeing that people have an opportunity to 
live ‘the good life’—all of this to me is religion, but I 
hesitate to use the word because to most people it 
means theology, creed, dogma.”’ 

I was still pondering this statement and wonder- 
ing how many people did confuse real religion and the 
form or theology, as I came into the luncheon room of 
the religious education section. The only other person 
already there was a Catholic priest, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, and I told him of the remark just 
‘made. He rather bristled and said: ‘‘Nonsense, you 
can’t have religion without theology and form and 
‘ritual.y That is what makes religion a science—the 
queen fot sciences—and what. holds the church to- 
gether.” This made me realize the more the freedom 
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-our democracy. 


and the responsibility of the liberal church. Then 
my ear was caught by a remark made by Katharine 
W. Taylor, author of ‘Do Adolescents Need Parents?” 
who had given an interesting talk the day before. 
Speaking to one of the officers of the Detroit Council 
of Churches, she asked, ‘‘Don’t you think it would be 
much better to teach Jesus as a human being and that 
all men have the divine spark?” (Mrs. Taylor’s ques- 
tion was almost as naive as my statement to the 
priest!) I turned to her and said, “You aren’t a 
Universalist or Unitarian, by any chance?” ‘No, but 
I’m a Quaker,” she replied. 

Dr. Lincoln B. Hale of Carleton College, at this 
session, spoke on “Transition from School to College,”’ 
based on the book by Hartshorne and Hale, a report of 
a research relating to 3,500 college students. Assum- 
ing that ‘the primary end of education’ is “the 
creative development of the individual,” the various 
problems of adjustment. for freshmen were studied 
along the four functional patterns which explain the 
ease or difficulty of changing from pre-college to col- 
lege environment: Purpose, Social, Decision, and 
Sensitivity patterns. It was noticed that many of the 
young men did not put down any remarks under the 
heading “‘religion,’’ but Dr. Hale said that when they 
were interviewed it was found that, although they 
professed to “know nothing about religion,’”’ most of 
them agreed: 1. That there is some power behind the 
universe. 2. That we should try to live “the good 
life.’ 3. That our greatest satisfactions come not 
from doing things for ourselves, but.for others. 

In practically every section it was emphasized 
that a sense of insecurity leads to most of our behavior 
problems, even on a national scale. As Dr. Paul Sears 
of Oberlin pointed out, the sense of aggression and of 
intolerance grows out of a sense of insecurity. In 
Germany, where there were fifty-three parties and 
much economic and social disorder before Hitler came 
into power, the Nazis took advantage of this feeling to 
build up a large, powerful group which would give a 
feeling of security to those belonging to it. 

William Hodson, commissioner of welfare for 
New York City, speaking along the same line, said: 
“Needy men and women may easily be persuaded that 
some other form of government might.give them a de- 
cent living or would, at least, put them in no worse 
straits. It is a tragedy of our time that at the very 
moment when the external threats to democracy are 
at their height, the internal threats to America are 
more serious than ever before in our history.” 

Dr. George 8. Counts, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, also stressed the need to save 
“For us in America the present is an 
age of reckoning. . . . We are being asked to demon- 
strate that we are neither the agents nor the victims 
of a gigantic swindle of the spirit, that we neither pro- 
claim nor cherish a body of social ideas and doctrines 
which cannot meet the test of life... . In our own 
eyes for more than a century and a half we have led 
the fight for democracy; in the eyes of the world for a 
like period we have symbolized the vision of a society 
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dedicated to the cause of human freedom. We there- 
fore cannot remain insensitive to an attack upon 
democracy, for an attack on democracy is an attack 
upon our central tradition and social faith.” 

Erika Mann, exiled from Germany, daughter of 
Thomas Mann, in her address, “‘Children in Goose- 
step,” said: “If the German people are sick and tired 
of anything, it.is dictatorship. What they want is 
personal and religious freedom.”’ Children born since 
Hitler’s rise to power are growing up under his idea of 
education, which is preparation for war. ‘The chil- 
dren learn very little and what they learn is of war or 
race, the racial.science which teaches their over- 
whelming j poe of race. German education 
eliminates/everything that could be competition and 
does everything to destroy the family and the power 
of the church.” Julien Bryan’s excellent moving 
pictures confirmed what Miss Mann said. He also 
showed pictures of the remarkable progress of schools 
in Mexico and in Turkey. 

Felix Green of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion said, ‘‘We cannot fight Hitlerism with its own 
weapons without becoming Hitlerized ourselves.”’ 
He called on educators of the world to make educa- 
tion’s “great contribution—the ability to look be- 
neath the surface of events and find their root.” 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, president of the Progressive 
Education Association and member of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, ad- 
vised us to “build as quickly as we can, through edu- 
cation and by living and working with other people, 
the kind of understanding and appreciation toward 
them which will show our real belief in human beings 
everywhere. Attitudes toward labor and social con- 
ditions must be bettered. The condemnation some 
people utter of any and all attempts to improve eco- 
nomic and. social conditions must be made as un- 
fashionable as intelligent information and concern for 
human welfare can make it.” 

Dr. Ryan, before the Parent-Education Associa- 
tion, begged that ‘‘parent education be saved before 
the professional schoolmaster enters the field,’ and 
urged all those who must work in an organization, 
the home, the school, or the church, to guard against 
having the organizational part, the rules and the 
trappings, obscure their vision or the practical appli- 
cation of their ideals. The Nursery School, the 
Visiting Teacher, and Parent Education are the only 
three fields which now present the mental-hygiene 
point of view in education, that think of the individual 
as a real human being, he said. 

That we cannot leave out the emotions and emo- 
tional reactions was stressed by Dr. Ryan, as by 
many others at these meetings, and it was encouraging 
to note the swing from the material-intellectualistic 
trend toward the spiritual-‘‘feeling’’ emphasis. Dr. 
Herbert R. Stolz, of the Oakland Public Schools, em- 
phasized this in his paper on “Some Things Parents 
Should Know about Their Children,” saying that 
what we are is determined by what is going on in our 
“internal’’ environment (i. e., digestion, glands, etc.), 
and this is determined by our emotions and “‘feeling- 
tone.” Dr. Caroline Zachry changed the_ topic 
“What: Do Children Think about Their Parents,” 
which had been assigned to her, to “What Do Children 


Feel about Their Parents?” and stated that the atti- 
tude of the child toward his parents is probably the 
most important single factor in all his life. In con- 
sidering the behavior of the adolescent who is trying 
to free himself from home domination and to stand on 
his own feet, Dr. Zachry pointed out the importance 
of wisdom and understanding in the guides and ad- 
visers outside the home to whom the young person 
often turns. The teacher, friend, club-worker, church-: 
school leader may become the “‘ego-ideal” and may 
exert great influence on his attitudes and actions—and 
these leaders should know the psychology behind this 
and should have the co-operation of the home. 

Several other sessions of the conference con- 
sidered the problems of leadership in youth groups. 
Dr. Arthur L. Seift, Jr., of Union Theological Seminary 
said that effective group work should lead to com- 
munity action, that a good program and good leader- 
ship should lead to social significance and reach out 
farther than just the selfish aims of the group. Dr. 
Alice Keliher, one of the most interesting people at 
the Conference, led a panel of young people, all under 
twenty, representing youth groups of all kinds—CCC, 
church groups, Hi-Y, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp- 
Fire Girls, Settlement Houses, etc.—‘‘Youth, Leaders 
Study Education.’”’ One of the first “‘problems’’ they 
“smoked out’’ was that of what makes a good leader, 
and where the leaders come from. One young man 
said leaders should grow up from within the group and 
not be imposed from without, which is not democratic. 
A group resents, consciously or unconsciously, such 
leadership and, he added, this may be the trouble 
between school children and their teachers! One of 
the girls replied, ““But Dr. Keliher was appointed our - 
leader today and we’re doing all right—we don’t re- 
sent her.’”’ Dr. Keliher then and there conducted an 
experiment in democracy and left the panel to conduct 
its own discussion while she sat in the audience. 
Later, in summarizing, she pointed out how leadership 
in the discussion had swung around the group, ac- 
cording to the interest or background of the person 
entering the discussion. 

Not only is the child being considered with the 
family unit, but the family is being related to the 
larger community program. Dr. Edna Amidon, of 
the United States Office of Education, explained the 
four demonstration centers set up by her office for a 
community program for home and family living, mak- 
ing a close working relationship between the local 
health departments, police, churches, clubs and li- 
braries. Dr. Eastman of Toledo told of how the ex- 
periment was carried on there. 

Dr. Sidney Goldstein, of New York City, led a 
discussion on “‘Family Counseling as an Educational 
Responsibility,’ and showed how all these community 
programs enter into such a field. Many churches, 
through their ministers, or a ‘clinic’ such as the one 
the Community Church in New York has been con- ~ 
ducting—although Dr. Goldstein advised against using 
the term “‘clinic’—have been doing something along 
this line. Dr. William E. Blatz, of St. George’s School 
for Child Study, said that the greatest contribution of 
psychology today is that they have brought the “‘field 
of emotions’ to light, and that he is looking forward 
to the contribution that may be forthcoming from 
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psychology to be applied to the field of the family, in 
settling family difficulties. 

There were so many interesting conferences and 
speakers that I wish I had room to report! I am 
grateful to this Conference for several things. One is 
an awakened interest on the part of many in our par- 
ticular church who “covered” various meetings and 
gave me reports on them. Another is an idea for our 
curriculum and activities program for next year, which 
I hope to work out class by class, with the youngsters, 
their parents, and the teacher, planning together their 
work for the year to come. As there was a lack of in- 
terest in the big parent-teacher organization, with 
several meetings a year and ‘“‘just another speaker,” 
it would seem better to break down the group into 
working units of children and parents through grade- 
groups, with one big general meeting at the end of 


the year. The name also has been changed from 
Parent-Teacher Association, to Church School As- 
sociation, which includes the children. I am also 
grateful for the renewed zest and inspiration these 
meetings gave me to carry on the work of religious 
education in a liberal church, feeling that what we 
have been working for is gradually coming to be 
recognized by educators as the most essential thing in 
education—the development of right attitudes, creat- 
ing a sense of security, giving philosophy and the fine 
arts a place in the child’s development, emphasizing 
the work and play and love of the family, working to. 
promote the ideals and principles of democracy and 
striving to carry out these democratic principles in our 
individual lives, in our family life, in our schools, and 
in our community. The church, so far, has been the. 
only group definitely committed to such a program. 


Universalism and Beauty 
Sheldon Shepard 


NIVERSALISM is the artist among religions. 

It is that form of religious expression which is 

determined to find beauty everywhere. It is 

that hopeful spirit which sternly refuses to yield any 

territory completely to the cohorts of ugliness. It 

turns the radiant light of a beautiful faith, not only 

upon areas included within the bounds of formal, 

theological limitations, but upon every sphere of all 
existence. 

Religion at its best is the pursuit of beauty. To 
find the beautiful in one’s own soul, to look for the 
best side of others, to discover the innate and eternal 
loveliness of the universe and of life—this is to find 
God, and be religious. It is not the function of re- 
ligion to emphasize sin and ugliness, or to make the 
world terrible with criticism and condemnation. Nor 
should it attempt to worship an ugly, peevish, re- 
vengeful God. 

Religion always fails the heart when made a 
search for ugliness—when expressed in denunciation 
and anathema. To dwell upon the thoughts of sin, 
evil and torment is to twist righteousness into a seek- 
ing for the ugly. Religion should develop faith in the 
beautiful, be a bearer of happiness and give love a 
place to dwell in the soul. It is an exploration of one’s 
own heart for loveliness, a searching of the soul of 
humanity for innate beauty, never entirely eradicated, 
a winging of the imagination to the ends of the uni- 
verse to revel in that beauty which is the very presence 
of God. The prophet is always akin to the artist and 
the poet. In three distinct phases of religious activity, 
it expresses the creative capacity characteristic of art. 

Religion seeks to discover the beautiful which is 
hidden under black masses of ugliness or enshrouded 
in clouds of disappointment and despair. It searches 
for all the good and beauty to be found. Throwing 
the light of appreciation and faith into dark corners, 
it lights them with loveliness. As an artist with pad 
and pencil in hand walks the highway looking for un- 
suspected spots of inspiration, religion with faith at 
its heart goes up and down the lands of human ex- 
perience searching for possible expressions of loveliness. 
The light of appreciation and thanksgiving, turned 


upon dark corners, brings them into vivid attractive-- 
ness. Under the inspiration of religion, discouraged 
persons find joys they have been overlooking, and 
even in the garden of sorrow there blossom the fra-- 
grant and blessed flowers of memory and hope. Men 
and women who thought their lives little, ugly and 
meaningless, find them, under the touch of the artistry 
of their faith, rich with thanksgiving. From lips 
long silent there break forth songs and hallelujahs. 

This discovery of beauty is peculiarly the func- 
tion of Universalism. It dares to lift the beam of its 
faith beyond all boundaries. Universalism believes. 
that nothing is altogether ugly, no human being com- 
pletely lost, that from no human thought, experience 
or institution is the Divine Purpose ever entirely shut 
out. 

In the second place, religion seeks as does the: 
artist to create beauty where none existed before. It 
would make all lives worthy, give to everyone a suit- 
able setting in an attractive world. Religion seeks to 
expand the realms of beauty, to put on life the touch 
of its creative artistry. “Whosoever will,’ supreme 
utterance of them all, is the confident call of the artist, 
proclaiming the possibilities of esthetic transformation. 
Its conviction is that no one can so besmirch his life 
that it may not be refined, redeemed, remade. No 
unsightly region of the soul is beyond redemption. All 
its evangel is to convince men of the potential beauty 
in their lives. 

A prophet is a creative artist, dealing with the 
stuff of personality, of society, of environments and of 
the Great Unseen. Always he plies his tools to make 
them beautiful. The distinction between limited re- 
ligion and universal religion is that the one pegs down 
a narrow frontier and decrees, “‘Within these limits 
beauty may be created, but not beyond this point.” 
The other pulls up all pegs, casts them away and pro- 
claims there are no horizons to the creative effective- 
ness of the artistry of Divine Love. 

Universalism is akin to art in another sense. It 
sees beauty where none else suspect it, and it believes 
in the beauty that it cannot see. The dull peasant. 
walks unaroused through a majestic environment;. 
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the artist longs to spend years portraying the loveliness 
of that one section. While all religion would paint 
the beauty of God’s love in certain experiences or to 
the chosen few, Universalism dares to believe in the 
essential beauty of everything to all people. To the 
artist, life and experience are their own standards; to 
the Universalist, God’s universe is its own truth. Art 
declares that there is beauty in the truth of every- 
thing. Universalism repeats the faith and carries its 
meaning into the realms of all human experience and 
of the vast Unknown. 

Organized religion is largely ineffective because, 
in undue attention to evil, it has forgotten its function 
of expressing beauty. Interest continually focused 
upon the ugly has made its own countenance repul- 
sive. Parading ugliness in its spirit of contention and 
condemnation, it ceases to be the radiant, vital spirit 
of Good News. 

Universalism lacks in vitality partly because we 
have not sensed this difference between a universal 
thought and a limited idea. We have not understood 
‘what should happen to us when searching for the 
vastness of the universal concept. Betrayed still into 
a belief in the effectiveness of preaching, rewards, pro- 
hibitions, we have not seen that the true power of 
Universalism lies in the sheer vibrancy of its beauty. 

Art should not be preachy; neither should re- 

ligion. Beauty is its own sermon; ugliness its own 
devil. Contact with loveliness indirectly refines the 
soul, be it the artistry of a face, a sunset, a sculpture 
or a thought. Association with ugliness defiles the 
spirit, even if the ugliness be a theology. 
. A briliant tongue spoke words concerning art 
which are for us the final lesson in pedagogy and 
method: ‘‘Art accomplishes by indirection. The 
beautiful refines. The perfect in art suggests the per- 
fect in conduct. The harmony of music teaches with- 
out intention the sense of proportion in life. The bird 
in its song has no moral purpose, yet it is humanizing. 
The beautiful in nature acts through appreciation and 
sympathy. It does not browbeat, neither does it 
humiliate. Roses would be unbearable if in their red 
and perfumed hearts were mottoes to the effect that 
bears eat bad boys and that honesty is the best policy. 
Art creates an atmosphere in which the proprieties, 
the amenities and the virtues unconsciously grow. 
‘The rain does not lecture the seed. The light does not 
make rules for the vine and the flower. The heart is 
softened by the pathos of the perfect.”’ 

As the artist among religions, Universalism’s 
realm of influence is in the indirect, intangible pres- 
sure of the beautiful. We need less exhortation, less 
preaching, less discussion. We should have more of 
the normal, full expression of balance, rhythm and 
loveliness in living. These are our instruments of 
influence. Our hope lies not in our might, our thought, 
our formulations, but in the life and light of the 
beauty that is in our faith. 

Beauty is a necessary aliment of the human spirit. 
There is good reason for the oriental advice, “‘If you 
have nothing in the world but two loaves of bread— 
sell one and buy a narcissus.”’ Little red geraniums, 
lifting their heads toward the light from poor window- 
boxes in tenements, testify to the ineradicable quest 
for beauty. Every one of them calls to the world 


that here is a soul still unsmothered. “We want 
bread—and roses, too,” the slogan carried by working 
girls in a New York parade, is a fitting statement of 
social aims. Bread alone cannot meet human need. 
There is a divine demand in us for roses—for 
beauty, harmony, loveliness. Religions of ugliness 
endeavor to compensate for their lack by beautiful 
pictures of the heaven that will be. Ours the task to 
reveal the heaven that is. If we can but express and 
interpret the beauty that is in Universalism, it will 
give us a seeding-place in the deep soil of the heart, 
and in it we may find the long-sought power of an 


evangel. 
* * * 


TEMPLE OF RELIGION DEDICATED 
William S. Morgan ; 
HE Temple of Religion and Tower of. Peace at the 1939 

Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco, was 
dedicated with an appropriate program and ceremonies on 
Washington’s birthday. The president of the Temple, Rabbi 
Rudolph I. Coffee, presided. The invocation was by the bishop 
coadjutor of the diocese of California of the Episcopal Church, 
the dedicatory prayer by a Jewish rabbi and the benediction by a 
president of a Unitarian Theological School. The address on this 
occasion was made by the Hon. Charles P. Taft. 

The Temple is the realization of the desire of religious 
leaders that in the presentation of the various aspects of civiliza- 
tion, religion as one, even the greatest, of the civilizing forces of 
the world, should have its proper place. 

The Temple is a symbol of the essential nature of religion as 
manifesting itself in all its diversity. This is suggested in the 
contradictory phrase ‘‘Religions are many but religion is one.” 
The Temple, therefore, embraces all who feel their relationship 
to what is ultimate in the universe and to their fellowmen—all 
who cherish the ideal of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. Thus united, the Temple represents a great di- 
versity of religious affiliations, which have actually contributed 
to it and made it possible. The main divisions of Protestant 
Christianity, Jews, Unitarians, Buddhists, Bahaists and Mormons, 
are participating in the project. This bears a significant testi- 
mony to the conviction of a religious unity beneath the diversity 
of its expression. The Temple auditorium will accommodate 
250 people and religious services will be held in it each day during 
the Fair by different religious groups. It is proposed to bring 
leaders of outstanding ability to the Exposition. 


eR OG 


THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 


Miss Dorothy Sayers must have depressed the members of 
the Modern Languages Association by her presidential speech to 
them at University College on “‘The Dictatorship of Words.” It 
was a gloomy picture that she drew for them—a world literate 
but not educated, in which propaganda took its place with ships, 
soldiers, and airplanes as a major weapon, the world in which 
there existed a vaster public opinion than ever before, but one 
which forced down the standards of all but the few great writers, 
who were apt to be starved out or ‘swamped by the dreadful 
flow of mediocre nonsense,”’ a world in which most of what we 
saw and heard was “‘illiterate slop prepared for the semi-edu- 
cated.” 

She was severe on the press, though she blamed not it but 
its readers for its faults. She castigated the misuse of “‘tragic,”’ 
“romance,” “dash,’’ the inaccurate use of words like “luxurious” 
for “luxuriant’’—‘“‘I am tired of reading about people with lux- 
urious hair,’’—the second-rate in radio and dramatic criticism, in 
which the honest critic fought a losing battle against ‘“‘the cock- 
sure mediocrity who flatters the little mind,’ and ‘“‘the little 
chatty bits of meaningless uplift turned out to please people 
with the minds of rabbits. "—M anchester Cartan 
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Reactions of Our Radars 


A MINISTER WHO DOES READ HIS MAIL 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Gardner’s letter of protest against the allegedly minis- 
-terial practice of tossing third-class mail into the wastebasket 
‘without perusal interests me as exactly the sort of thought which, 
if entertained, should be guarded against exposure without very 
careful consideration. ; 

I question whether there is a relationship between the 
ministers who complain that they do not receive notices and 
‘those who fail to open third-class mail. I doubt that there is a 
minister in our fellowship who so lacks intelligence as not to re- 
late the two if they exist in parallel. 

This leads me to suggest that if a minister is sufficiently 
‘interested in mail as to complain when it does not reach him, 
it would be wiser to check a mailing list or send an extra copy 
-than to tell him he has thrown away the mail. At any rate, in 
such a situation here is one minister who would feel more friendly 
‘toward such a response. 

I agree with Mr. Gardner that third-class mail is sometimes 
valuable and interesting. I trust he will agree with me that often 
‘it consists of poorly organized and unduly lengthy material. If 
a sender classifies material as third-class, surely the same degree 
-of attention is justified, unless the copy is made striking in ap- 
pearance and attractive in content. As one who often uses the 
‘third-class privilege, I say that the burden of effort must rest 
upon the sender. ~ 

A Minister Who Does Read His Mail. 


* * 


BLAUVELT THE NONAGENARIAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have done me a great service. My shaving mirror, 
-used assiduously every morning, tells me I have reached that 
‘period in my evolution, or decomposition, depending upon your 
‘point of view, when my grey hairs have begun in earnest to follow 
the injunction of all life to “be fruitful and multiply.””, Somewhat 
-distracted, I have sought comfort from wife and friends and I 
have received no more than Job did. Comes the current issue of 
The Christian Leader and with it comfort at long last! 

I note on the cover of the Leader a picture bearing the words, 
“Nonagenarians of Pasadena.” Iam somewhat astonished that 
Californians should admit old age, as I had supposed it to be 
the land of eternal youth. But I am still more astonished to 
.discover among those nonagenarians my colleague and classmate, 
Dr. Clare Blauvelt. I have looked again in the mirror, though it 
is some hours since I shaved, and I cannot discover, though the 
grey hairs have not left off multiplying, that I have the slightest 
qualifications for being classified with the nonagenarians. Un- 
.doubtedly, like all my kind, I am moving on toward decomposi- 
tion, but nowhere near so rapidly as my friend Blauvelt. This is 
very encouraging. 

Let me repeat, you have done me a great service. Enclosed 
is a check renewing my subscription. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 
Montclair, N. J. 


*  * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

In all sincerity I offer the following suggestions which I 
‘modestly think would be fitting in these times and increase the 
usefulness of the Leader: 

(1) Seek more non-technical or non-professional articles— 
-or see to it that they are couched in words that common folks 
understand—or (no joking) subjoin to said articles a definition of 
these “big” words and unusual phrasing, i. e., unusual outside 
professional circles. ; 

(2) Give space to the problem of alcoholism under its own 
-caption, and the use of other narcotics, in every issue. The ob- 


ject being to keep the facts before your readers in regard to 
every phase of the drink problem, to get our own people to think- 
ing and eventually to acting effectively to solve it. 

(3) While I do not advocate a trade journal in any way to 
serve sectarianism (selfishness and blindness), I do think the 
Leader can be improved by making it more clearly “A journal of 
the Universalist fellowship,” and less of that attractive but mean- 
ingless. liberalism which, while. advocating the way of Christ, 
loosely hints that other “ways” are allowable, if not as good or 
perhaps better. 

Please do not take this as adverse criticism against indi- 
viduals, all of whom I think quite sincere and able. 

Henry L. Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


AN EDITORIAL BY E. H. L. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express to E. H. L. my appreciation of his editorial 
“We Cannot Sell Religion,” in the February 18 number of The 
Christian Leader. His assertions that “spiritual attributes of 
personality can be neither bought nor sold,’’ that “‘they are 
the shared overflow of insight and good will,’ and that “‘men who 
try to buy or sell such values commit abominations” are to me 
so true and so satisfying that I cannot refrain from saying so. 
In the later years of my teaching, I encountered the same false 
philosophy in regard to education. But education, like religion, 
can neither be bought—nor sold. In those years I entreated my 
fellow teachers to cease talking about selling education. 

This talk of selling the things of the spirit is a sorry tide in 
the affairs of men. It may prove difficult to them, but honor 
and appreciation to all who try to stem it. ? 

Rose C. Swart. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


WE MUST STAND FOR SOMETHING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think I can understand the confusion of our friend at An- 
nisquam, but I predict that he will come through. His confusion 
is a hopeful sign. 

For my part, I think our Bond of Fellowship and Statement 
of Faith should be strengthened, not weakened. I have never 
been satisfied with the qualifying clause. It sounds as though 
we had made a Great Avowal and then apologized for it. Besides, 
it is indeed confusing and I doubt if we attract anybody with it. 

In these days of religious doubt and confusion people want 
and need something definite in the way of a statement of faith, 
something of which they can get hold and which will serve as a 
source of strength and guidance. I sometimes think we might get 
more people into our church if we made it a little more difficult for 
them to get in. Of one thing I am sure, they would mean more 
to our church and our church would mean more to them after 
they did get in. We might learn something from our orthodox 
friends in this matter. What is the secret of the recurring spirit 
of evangelism in some of the orthodox churches today? Why, in 
many communities, people are flocking to churches which do 
not mince matters in telling people what they believe and the 
creedal test which one must meet in order to become a member. 
There must be a reason. 

God forbid that we should ever become so indefinite or so 
apologetic in our statement of faith that our people would not 
know what we believe. We shall lose them if we do. In fact I 
know people who have lost interest in our church for just that 
reason. And because they have lost interest in our church re- 
Iigion does not mean very much to them and they do not mean 
very much to organized religion. 

If we do not stand for something, know what we believe, 
know where we are, what we are doing and where we are going, 
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people will not pay much attention to us and, what is worse, we 
shall not have much influence on the world. We do not have to 
be snobbish or even self-righteous about our faith, but we can 
at least be definite about it. 

Hal T. Kearns. 


Auburn, N. Y. 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. GEHR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
My reaction to Mr. Gehr’s article takes the form of a letter 


to him, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Gehr: 

Confirming our conversation of last evening, there is en- 
closed herewith my check for $2.50 in payment for one year’s 
subscription for the weekly that publishes a trend of thinking as 
replete with the light of the spirit of truth as was your essay 
entitled ““When Faith Becomes Fatalism.” 

Perceiving your modesty, I am addressing this letter to you 
via the editor of The Christian Leader in order that you may first 
read it on a page of the weekly. 

Then you will know that I am not the only one who is 
complimenting you in your effort to co-operate with the spirit 
of truth in leading the way through a wilderness of ignorance. 

Frederick Biehl. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


* * 


WHEN WE ASKED HIM TO WRITE MORE FREQUENTLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thanks for your kind hint about my signature. 

For the last fifty years, more or less, I have acted on the 
principle that I would not undertake anything that anybody else 
would undertake. 

It is therefore presence of principle and not lack of interest 
that makes me infrequent almost everywhere. 

Leo R. Lewis. 


Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


SOMEBODY WHO LIKES US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As-I re-read the above order I must confess that it does not 
contain any indication of the warmth I feel—the friendly warmth, 
I mean—toward you and all of the Publishing House staff; 
which suggests that you may never really be justified in letting 
the complaints that come to you through the mail “get you 


down.”’ 
Cheerio. 


The complaints keep us alive and ‘‘on our toes,” and they 
show us constantly how easy it is to misunderstand and be mis- 
understood. Letters like ‘“Cheerio’s” and others give us great 


happiness and courage to push on. 
The Editor. 


* * 


THE ROAD TO JUSTICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In order to get the full import of Stuart O’Killia’s figures, 
we need to break those figures into groups. We should think of 
industry as divided into three groups: goods makers, tool makers, 
and job makers. The goods makers give to the enterprise only 
their labor. The tool makers must supply their personal tools, 
costing from a few dollars to perhaps $200. The job makers are 
expected to supply all other needed equipment and materials 
to carry on the jobs they have made. 

Therefore the cash income must be divided according both 
to labor performed and equipment provided. The tool maker is 
given a larger hour rate than the goods maker not only because 
of his extra skill but also because of his kit. The job maker is 


also. given extra hour pay, not only because he is doing the most 
skilled work of all but also to supply funds for equipment. It is 
evident that to divide the national income on the line of labor and 
capital as is usual, is extremely unfair and misleading. Many 
job makers have no more from the enterprise as their wages than. 
the tool makers, and many even less than the goods makers. 

When we consider the amounts wasted in gambling and 
speculation we ought to get entirely away from the capital and 
labor question, for gambling and speculation know no distinction. 
between employer and employee. 

We must not-confuse the accumulations of the successful 
gamblers with the job makers. Their wealth is not the result of 
goods makers being paid less than a just wage; but rather it rep- 
resents foolish expenditures, largely of goods makers, much from 
tool makers, and some from a few job makers. This, together 
with expenditures for alcohol, is probably the chief cause of 
poverty among goods makers. 

With this division in mind, the Church can get away from 
the common conceptions of the causes of poverty and unrest that 
emphasize a class struggle, and teach through all its means of 
reaching the public that each should receive a just share of the 
product of any joint enterprise considering what is put into the 
enterprise in both skill and equipment; and that it is wrong— 
un-Christian—to attempt to give less than a just share or to get: 
more than what one has actually earned by labor and equipment, 
or to try to get anything by gambling. To advocate these 
general principles is not taking sides with any class. To have 
them accepted would go far toward establishing justice for all. 

Frank Henry Selden. 

Lundys Lane, Pa. 


* * 


WHEN JAMES AND BROOKS WERE WITH US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Once in the New Haven Bird Club I divided up the ‘‘Birds of 
Killingworth” in a class and the children recited it well. 

There is in William James’ “I am against. bigness and great- 
ness in all their forms, . . . and in favor of the eternal forces 
of truth which always work in the individual and immediately 
unsuccessful way,” a lift to my soul and joy to my heart., That 
morning prayer by Phillips Brooks, ‘“‘That no outward failure 
can take away the joy of conscious integrity,’ and Ezekiel 2 bid 
me stand on my feet. 

Frances L. T. Whittemore. 


Norwichtown, Conn. 
* * 


DR. BYRD LEAVES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As my time has expired for The Christian Leader I am asking 
you to discontinue it. I like the Leader all right but things are 
tight here and look like they are going to get tighter. Why? 
Through ’34, ’35, and 36 and first part of ’37 things financially 
here were all that could be asked, but our great President in 1987 
stopped to balance the budget. Of course he stopped spending 
and he neither balanced the budget nor helped to boost business, 
but he brought on a recession which will finally cost him his 
party’s defeat. I’m stopping my Christian Leader because F. 
D. R. and his tory friends stopped spending to balance budget. 
No money for literature; only for living expenses. You have lost 
one subscriber to budget balancing. 

A. M. Byrd. 

Bluefield, W. Va. 


* * 


WE ARE GRATEFUL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please allow me to congratulate you on one of yourgvery 
best: “Our Fourth Floor Back.” It is a gem, not only in its_lines 
but in what aba) be read wees: them. “May you liveflong 
ane prosper.” ; +7 aot 
S. P. Bill. 
Milton, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


For Individual or Book Study 


Religious Sources for Personal Living 
and Social Action. By Kirby Page. 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00.) 

Here we have another of the author’s 
guide books to a dynamic and personal 
religion, written especially for these days 
of personal insecurity and frustration, 
social conflict and disintegration. With 
many of us thinking as we have never 
thought before concerning these things, 
may we not well ask, with the author, 
how we can experience the deeper satis- 
factions of life and render maximum ser- 
vice to society? His answer to this in- 
sistent question is that it is not enough to 
convert individuals or even to change the 
structure of society. Both are indis- 
pensable as he sees the trail ahead of 
us. 

Most refreshing in Kirby Page’s writing 
is his universality of outlook, for there is 
searcely any type of source material, lit- 
erature, science, sociology, economics, 
etc., upon which he does not draw to 
amplify his basic theme of a worth-while 
personal (not anthropomorphic) God and 
the personal worth of the individual, what- 
ever his race or class. Nor does he miss 
objectivity, for the book is arranged for 
either individual or group study, while the 
program is such as to promise something 
besides sterility of effort for such groups 
as. Adult Bible Classes, Epworth Leagues, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, Men’s and 
Women’s Clubs, especially where the 
procedure has been to furnish social guid- 
ance, or even entertainment, on a less 
approvable intellectual basis. 

Thus, the first part of the book deals 
with a program and discipline for meet- 
ing these problems of the individual and 
society today. Its seven chapters are 
concerned in order with the Ideal, the 
Actual, Concern for the Gulf between the 
Ideal and the Actual, Transformation of 
the Actual into the Ideal, Proceeding 
Resolutely when Confronted with the 
Consequent Opposition and Suffering, 
Comradeship in Thought and Prayer 
-and Action, and the Worship of God—a 
basic theme for each day of the week. 
There follows an anthology of verse and 
prose similarly planned, with relevant 
daily reading for fourteen weeks. The 
remaining parts are a study outline for the 
fourteen-week period, of particular use to 
discussion groups and the like, while the 
book concludes with a number of worship 
‘services for special occasions. 

Have you ever had the experience of 
following out a planned, rejuvenating 
routine of this type, which is an excellent 
way of refocusing attention on one’s earlier 
experiences? Your reviewer can testify 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ubtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


.to those who make up their minds. 


that it is a worth-while adventure and he 
can thus heartily recommend this book 
for all who are troubled by the problems 
with which it deals. 
N. M. Grier. 
Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


A Contribution to Reconstructive 
Thinking 


It Is Later Than You Think. By Max 


Lerner. (Viking Press. $2.50.) 


Would you save democracy? He who 
answers with an earnest affirmative will 
wish to read this book. Once accepting 
the author’s picture of world conditions 
as a “‘sick-bed conference,” and granting 
his prognosis that old-fashioned capitalism 
is already passing and can never cure its 
own breakdown, the reader will decide, 
perhaps with some concern, that here is an 
urgently important contribution to eco- 
nomic, political and patriotic thinking— 


“Sf you mean democracy.’’ With a book so 


direct, unflinching, arousing, in its analysis 
and proposed plan of action, a natural 
question arises as to the author. Max 
Lerner, formerly editor of The Nation, 
now professor of political science at Wil- 
liams College,.having for three years as an 
editor waded through other men’s efforts 
to solve contemporary issues, attempts his 
“revenge.’”’ Different mind-set may pre- 
vent agreement, but here analysis and 
solution are ably pressed with relentless 


logic and scintillating style. There is nota « 


dull page in the book. 

The author states as his faith that there 
is nothing so perilous, exciting and re- 
warding as the adventure of democracy. 
It is the best instrument for giving us the 
kind of world we wish to live in. But it 
must learn the ways of bullies and take 
its own part. The great battle of our 
generation is over what democracy means 
and how it can survive. 

But the tragedy is not alone fascism, 
more the liberalism grown _ spiritless, 
Hamlet-like, in a time when victory comes 
Lib- 
eralism was once a battling faith, a pro- 
gressive, realistic economic-political pro- 
gram. which in large measure freed our 
civilization from the iron grip of the past. 
Now it is fear-bound, afraid to trust its 
own democratic principles, an unconscious 
ally of reaction, striving to live in a “‘never- 
never land” and to sail “a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.” The classical 
liberal principles are still essentials—civil 
liberties, tolerance, sanctity of life, cul- 
tural diversity, career open to talent— 
but it is a question of cultural survival. 
The old landmarks are gone. Bigness of 
economic effort is inevitable; the impera- 
tives are to control it for democratic ends 
by democratic procedure—the new lib- 
eralism, ‘‘Democratic Collectivism.’’ There 


\ 


is no longer any choice. Economic plan- 
ning must come, either by corporations 
until, with an economy of restriction, they 
become the corporate state—fascism—rigid 
control, forced labor, continued threat of 
war, or, planning by democratic principle 
and richer life for the millions. Our 
“crisis state” is caught between ‘“‘we dare 
not’ and “we must.’’ Whenever the 
government attempts constructive action, 
there is ‘‘loss of business confidence”’ 
and collapse. Whenever it yields to cor- 
porate complaint, it obstructs the neces- 
sary program. The road to fascism is by 
way of economic collapse, political paraly- 
sis, hysteria. ‘It is later than you think!” 

Democracy, if it is to survive, must 
haye the wit, the skill, the courage, to 
fulfill its promise, legally, carrying the 
majority, or it is not worth the effort. 
It must maintain civil liberties for all, not 
fall into the violent repressions of fascists 
and communists. The majority already 
has its government and power. It is not 
called upon to commit suicide by per- 
mitting autonomous military bands and 
counter-revolution. 

Democratic collectivism is the only hope. 
This does not mean rationing, or aboli- 
tion of private property, or leveling of in- 
come. What the author does mean he 
would wish to have found in his book. He 
pins his faith on the ‘‘common man” and 
the middle class, if they are kept honestly 
informed. No one man is necessary to the 
success of the cause, though leaders of 
courage, integrity, and political skill (good 
demagogues) are tremendously important. 
Power is what you make it. The United 
States, with its democratic traditions, 
offers high hopes that the change can be 
peaceably made. 

And the goal? It is humanism for the 
millions—creativeness, warm human de- 
cency, joy in work and play, sanctity of 
life. There is risk involved, but there is 
more in drift or reaction. History is writ- 
ten by the survivors. It is later than you 
think! 

The book makes rich, rewarding reading, 
urgent, but not hysterical. It is not en- 
tirely comforting—the chapter heads, 
nevertheless, intrigue one’s interest: ‘‘La- 
ment for the Liberal.” ‘Civilization Is a 
Death Dance.” ‘The Left in Retreat.’ 
“Democracy: Mask and Face.” “‘Plan- 
ning as an Imperative.’”’ ‘‘The Career of 
the Crisis State.’ ‘‘Power Is What You 
Make It.’’ Agree or not with the thesis, 
one is yet compelled to admit that here is 
an important contribution to reconstruc- 
tive thinking. 

Gustave H. Leining. 
* * 


Stepping Stones 
Sidewalk Sermons. By Roy L. Smith. 
(Abingdon Press. $1.50.) 
“Sidewalk Sermons” are stepping stones 
—to trust in God, respect for law, im- 
proving one’s personality, moral discipline, 
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and a great many other things. Beginning 
with a concrete block of realistic human 
incident, the author builds a moral for 
everyday living, elaborating upon it after 
the fashion of a popularizing psychologist 
who has discovered religion to be an effec- 
tive tool. The foundation stories of the 
hundred and one sermonettes are strong 
and greatly varied. The author’s ingenuity 
in finding texts to buttress each is sur- 
passed only by the facility with which he 
finds its moral. 

The sermonizing, however, is neither 
penetrating nor provoking, and the walk 
throughout has the identity of style and 
organization of an apartment row, or the 
refrains of popular swing. 

Undoubtedly with church school, Y. P. 
C. U. or children’s sermon periods the book 
has real value if skillfully used, for the 
stories are interest-holding and provide 
good starting-points. Older groups might 
enjoy guessing where the stepping stones 
lead. Many ministers could read the book 
with profit, for they could not help realizing 
the value concrete, within-experience inci- 
dents have as a stimulant and point of 
departure. They would see too, that a 
piling-up of such events is tedious and soon 
shadows completely the route of thought. 
“Sidewalk Sermons” is daily meditation 
material of a modern liberal nature, per- 
sonal and moral, without being particu- 
larly theological. A Methodist is Roy L. 
Smith, a minister, author of several other 
books of the popular religion type. 

Isabel A. Gehr. 


* * 


The Christian Home 


Christian Homemaking. Edited by 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer and Constance M. 
Hallock. A Joint Statement prepared 
for the Madras Conference. (Round 
Table Press. $1.50) 


The Madras Christian Council on -pre- 
paring for the 1938 conference recognized 
the need of more Christian homemaking 
in this world in which the home is being 
assailed and endangered by many outside 
forces. The papers included in this book 
were written by outstanding women in the 
field of Christianity and used as a basis for 
discussions on the Christian Home at that 
Conference. 

In India, Africa, China and Japan the 
Christian missionary and the Christian 
home have done much to increase and 
better the status of women, health, morals 
and the family. This much is true in 
countries predominantly un-Christian. To 
quote: “‘There are many characteristics 
which Christian homes will strive for: 
Cleanliness, literacy, an understanding of 
hygiene, a wise use of leisure, thoughtful 
care for old and young and all dependents, 
a desire for the constant growth and edu- 
cation of all members, an honorable posi- 
tion accorded to all women, neighborliness, 
integrity, the constant witness of Christ- 
like lives, but these are not to be insisted 


.for shoes and cotton dresses. 


on for their own sakes alone, but rather as 


the natural outgrowths of a love that: 


regards a child of 
God.” 

How much that aspiration is needed in 
Christian countries, too! It is a task to 
which women can and must consecrate 
themselves. The home is the center and 
focus and starting point of all activity. 
The child of the Christian home is much 
more fully equipped to cope with life upon 
the highest plane of endeavor than one 


every person as 


whose home beginnings have been less 
carefully directed. 

The nine women whose papers make 
up this book have contributed a great 
depth of insight into this current problem 
of maintaining a Christian home in which 
the needs of the body and the soul are 
provided for so that the life ‘‘there nur- 
tured is that of the living spirit, within 
bodies that are indeed temples for the: 
Unseen.” 

Florence W. Simonson. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 


FRIENDLY HOUSE 


Here are the latest news and needs from 
Friendly House taken from an interesting 
letter from Mrs. Boorn: 

“March the second brought the first 
snow storm of the winter to western North 
Carolina, a wet, sticky snow that will dis- 
appear quickly and makes only mud on 
the dirt roads. This was our regular Mis- 
sion Circle day and also dedication day for 
us, postponed from last week because 
there was so much sickness and the fact 
that the day was the coldest of the winter. 
We had ten ladies present instead of thirty 
and no children or babies. The service 
was much more impressive because there 
was nothing to distract attention. We 
used the entire service as prepared by the 
Minnesota ladies. Almost every family 
since February first has had illness in some 
form — measles, chickenpox, whooping 
cough, mumps, among the children and 
several cases of pneumonia. I presume 
the same can be said of other sections, as 
February has had such changeable, dis- 
agreeable weather. However, two spring- 
like Sundays brought out an attendance of 
eighty and seventy-eight respectively. 
Our Y. P. C. U. in the evening has been 
largely attended all winter. We are having 
a wienie supper (very popular here as 
elsewhere) next week to raise the money 
for the National Y. P. C. U. dues. 

“Friendly House is as busy a place as 
ever with a constant stream of callers... ... 
Several new babies have been added to our 
rolls this winter, while others are due 
shortly. The biggest demand, as usual, is 
We received 
warm coats for adults sufficient to meet all 
needs. Many articles of men’s clothing 
were sent in this winter. Since the major- 
ity of our mountain men are W. P. A. 
workers building roads, the warm clothing 
met a real need and was greatly appre- 
ciated. We have been able to see that 
most of the men had sufficient warm 
clothing. We have cotton dresses on hand 
for girls from ten to twelve years old (we 
have only a few of this age at present), 
but none at all for girls from thirteen to 
fifteen and only a few for those from two 
to six years of age. We appreciate what 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


boys’ clothing is sent in, but inasmuch as: 
we have twice as many boys as girls, there 
is always a need. Boys’ shirts (six to 
twelve) are badly needed at present, also 
underwear, stocking and shoes. We have 
bought many pairs of children’s shoes. 
since October. If some of our Mission 
Circle members are discarding window 
curtains, we can use them, as I have had 
many requests lately. ... 

“At last the linoleum is down! It is a 
very satisfactory color and pattern. ..-. 
We are greatly pleased with it. Perhaps 
some day we can have linoleum on the 
dining room and kitchen floors, as it is 
much easier to keep clean than the wood.” 


et 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


There are many answers to that ques-— 
tion, which is asked by so many of our 
women’s groups. What can you do? You 
can make a few attractive cotton dresses 
to please those girls from thirteen to fifteen, 
and a few for the little tots from two to six. 
What can you do? Mothers of “little 
men,” remember to send outgrown gar- 
ments to Mrs. Boorn at Friendly House 
for her little boys who need shirts and 
underwear and stockings. What can you 
do? It is almost time for spring house- 
cleaning. If you are hanging some fresh, 
new draperies in your bedrooms or other 
rooms, slip those you are discarding into a. 
box and address it to Mrs. George C. Boorn, 
Re By 2, Canton, nN. es 

What can you do? You can help us to. 
replenish those empty drawers and shelves 
of the attractive corner cupboard in the 
living room of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place. Sales of articles which you send 
help the work to go on at North Oxford. 
The address is just the Clara Barton Birth-. 
place, North Oxford, Mass. 


* * 


DEDICATION DAY WIDELY OB- 
SERVED 
To date we have sent out 6,325 Dedica- 
tion Day Services to one hundred and 
seventeen churches. Have you ordered 
your supply? If not, we suggest that 
you do.so at once.. ; me 
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Church Séhools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AN EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


Several years ago a story written by 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull appeared in McCall’s 
magazine. A story of Easter, it had an 
appealing message, especially for young 
people. Having been asked to conduct the 
Easter sunrise service for our local Y. P. 
C.U. I decided to use it as the main theme 
of that service, cutting it to make it of 
usable length. It was so well received and 
so much enjoyed that I have been asked 
to repeat it each year since. 

Our service begins at seven o’clock. It 
is held in the church, which has already 
been decorated with potted plants and cut 
flowers for the regular Easter service. 
It opens with an instrumental prelude, 
piano or organ. During the worship sev- 
eral short Easter poems are read and Easter 
hymns sung, followed by the reading of 
the Easter story as recorded in the Gospels. 
Then comes the prayer. Following this 
it is our custom to have a solo by one of 
our young people, either instrumental or 
vocal, in keeping with the day and service. 
Then the story “In the Garden’’ is told, 
not read from manuscript. This is fol- 
lowed by a closing prayer by the minister. 
The whole service takes approximately 
one hour. 

At first the attendance was confined al- 
most wholly to young people. Gradually 
many of the adult members of our parish 
have been coming, until now we have over 
sixty present for the service. 

A few years ago some of our young 
people who lived outside the village de- 
cided to bring their breakfast with them, 
eating picnic fashion in the church dining- 
room between the service and the time of 
church school. Soon others joined them 
and the idea spread until two years ago the 
Ladies’ Aid volunteered to serve an Easter 
breakfast to all who might like to remain 
after the service. The only stipulation 
was that they should attend the service 
and should contribute either food or money 
to the breakfast. A simple meal was 
‘served—fruit, cereal, toast, eggs, bacon, 
doughnuts and coffee. To this breakfast 
whole families came, young and old, hay- 
ing attended the service upstairs. The 
committee this year is already making 
plans to serve at least seventy-five. 

: Florence Buxton. 

Pittsfield, Maine. 


+ 5. * 
FOR SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


To date the schools listed below have 
‘sent in their American Friendship Offering. 
In many cases the amounts are larger than 
were sent in by the same schools last year. 
This is encouraging. One school sent a 
contribution of over $21.00, which means 
that it will support the school for three 
days. Those haying sent $14.00 or over, 
have made possible the school’s ongoing 


‘ton, Joliet, 


for two days. The majority are in the 
“one day or part of a day” class, having 
sent $7.00 or an amount under that. For 
all these gifts we are grateful. 

Alabama: Ariton, Brewton; Connecticut: 
Bridgeport, Meriden, Stafford; California: 
Pasadena; District of Columbia: Washing- 
ton; Illinois: Clinton, Galesburg, Hoopes- 
Litchfield, Oak Park; In- 
diana: Salem; Jowa: Mt. Pleasant, Mitch- 
ellville, Waterloo; Kentucky: Hopkinsville; 
Maine: Augusta, Bangor, Biddeford, 


Brunswick, Calais, Canton, Guilford, 
Norway, Oakfield, Oakland, Portland 
(Messiah), Rockland, Rumford, West 


Paris; Massachusetts: Arlington, Beverly, 
Danvers, Hardwick, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Malden, Marlboro, Monson, North Adams, 
North Weymouth, Provincetown, Quincy, 
Roxbury, Shirley, South Acton, South 
Weymouth, Southbridge, Springfield 
(Unity), Stoughton, Wakefield, Waltham, 
West Somerville; Michigan: Detroit, Grand 
Rapids; New Hampshire: Claremont, 
Dover, Manchester, West Chesterfield, 
Woodsville; New Jersey: Newark; New 
York: Albion, Auburn, Bemus Point, 
Brooklyn (All Souls), Brooklyn (Good 
Tidings), Dolgeville, Edwards, Floral 
Park, Fort Plain, Henderson, Macedon, 
Middleport, Oneonta, Perry, Schuyler 
Lake, Southold; Ohio: Bellville, Belpre, 
Eldorado, Kent, Milford; Pennsylvania: 
Brooklyn, Girard, Towanda; Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket, Providence (Mediator), Woon- 
socket; Vermont: Bethel, Brattleboro, 
Concord, Morrisville, Springfield, St. 
Johnsbury: Wisconsin: Racine; Canada: 
Olinda, Ontario, North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 
A REDISCOVERED ART 


The Unit Plan for Choral Reading. 
By Muriel B. Newton. (Expression 
Publishers Company: Boston, $1.50.) 


Among the numbers of books now avail- 
able on choric speaking and reading, Miss 
Newton’s is of special interest to leaders in 
churches and church schools. The book is 
carefully planned, clear-cut and interesting 
to the group as well as to the leader. It has 
been written with day school needs pri- 
marily in mind and, as the author states, 
“has for its chief purpose the enjoyment 
of poetry through group reading.” The 
opening chapters are so convincing and 
suggestive that one’s first reaction is a 
keen desire to try them out. 

In the case of this commentator it was 
a simple beginning. A group of ten young 
people began at once to bring interesting 
results, not only in a clearer enunciation, 
but in tone color, the shading of -phrases, 
and an interest in blending voices. How 
directly Miss Newton’s approach appeals 
to a speaking choir was brought out one 
evening when we read parts of chapters 
one and two aloud, stopping to look up 


certain poems, trying lines and grouping 
voices as indicated. 

Young people who are shy and self- 
conscious in reading aloud forget them- 
selves in this reading with others. The re- 
sponse is born of the common desire to find 
a means of expressing a shelled-in. self. 
Each voice, blending with other voices, 
becomes part of an intensified tonal por- 
trayal of a feeling or a thought. This 
Miss Newton points out interestingly in 
chapter two. 

The book is a little gold mine, out of 
which are to be drawn some quite practical 
exercises, rhyme, bits of verse and poetry, 
as well as suggestions for the ways in which 
choral reading may be made a cultural 
project, a means of creating and maintain- 
ing the co-operative spirit, a simple relax- 
ing exercise, or sometimes even a life- 
saver at a party. 

Perhaps for many the immediate interest 
will be in its use in religious dramatization. 
The psalms offer a wealth of material, 
which Miss Newton has indicated through 
her treatment of the 24th psalm. The 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians 
works up well. In our brief adventuring, 
the group has found the 19th psalm most 
effective. If a particular racial group is 
being studied, some of the poetry and 
idealism of the group may be given color 
through choral reading. Miss Newton 
stresses this in connection with the Negro 
people. Their poetry and spirituals fur- 
nish a wealth of material that, used in 
this way, would lift any program out of the 
ordinary into a vivid, colorful presentation 
of the heart of a people. And throughout 
the book this is the objective that is 
stressed—vitalizing the psalm, the drama, 
the poem, “‘bringing it alive.” 

Harriet B. Robinson. 


This book is in the loan library, which 
means that it is available to anyone who 
asks for it. Free upon request also is a 
40-page pamphlet on Chorie Speaking in 
which are several poems suitable for use in 
an Easter service. 

* x 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Suggestions for making the observance 
of Easter in the church school a rich and 
meaningful experience have been sent to 
all superintendents. Included are two 
pages of information especially for teachers 
—references to books, units of study, ma- 
terials, etc., many of which may be bor- 
rowed from the loan library. We have re- 
quested that this portion of the bulletin 
be given to two key persons in the church 
school: one to share it with teachers of 
little children, the other with teachers of 
juniors and older pupils. If for some 
reason your superintendent fails to pass 
this on, a copy will be sent to any teacher 
upon request. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


HE parish in Malden is the fourth church 
group in our state to select a new 
pastoral leader within the past few months. 
The three other churches are Everett, 
Fitchburg, and Cambridge. Rev. George 
H. Wood of Everett and Rev. Frederick A. 
Wilmot of Fitchburg have both been in- 
stalled and both are “getting away” to a 
promising start. Rey. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton took up his new duties in the Cam- 
bridge church on Sunday, March 5. A 
congregation about double the size of re- 
cent congregations welcomed Mr. Chatter- 
ton upon his initial Sunday. His parish 
committee is already preparing for his 
installation, soon after Easter. 

The Christian Leader in its issue of March 
11 carried a picture of the minister-elect 
at Malden, Rev. George Douglas Frazier 
of Caribou, Maine, and a story of his 
achievements. Mr. Frazier in his six years 
in Caribou has done an excellent piece of 
work, a work which promises well for the 
years ahead in Malden. He will receive a 
hearty welcome in the old Bay State and 
will be one more in the large and enlarging 
company of younger ministers of our 
fellowship here. It is planned that the new 
pastorate will begin on Palm Sunday, 
April 2. 

From Provincetown, down on the Cape, 
there comes promptly from a parish official 
this word: ‘‘The vote recorded on Monday 
night is as follows: ‘to ask Mr. Fisher to 
remain here for one year from the expira- 
tion of his agreement with us.’”’ At the 
annual meeting on March 6 this action 
was taken and the year referred to will be 
a year beginning on April 17, 1939. The 
minister at Provincetown is Rev. Carleton 
M. Fisher, another of the younger group. 
The spirit shown at the annual meeting 
was enthusiastic and forward-looking, 
prophetic of renewed courage and a de- 
termination to do even greater things for 
this old, historic church. 

We have been asked about the summer 
plans for the church of Clara Barton and 
Hosea Ballou in Oxford. Again, as in 
the two past summers, the Massachusetts 
Convention has arranged with Rev. Harold 
A. Lumsden of Stamford, Conn., to be the 
resident summer pastor in Oxford. The 
season for the services at the church will 
be planned to fit in with the camp work at 
the Birthplace in North Oxford. 

Speaking of the Oxford pastorate re- 
minds us to say that the State Convention 
has not at all forgotten its purpose to do 
something towards the restoration of this 
historic church property. The hurricane in 
September last did considerable damage 
to the belfry and spire. Necessary repairs 
have been made, but the greater matter of 
making over the building as nearly as pos- 
sible into what it was originally has been 
deferred, owing to the very great demands 


made upon the Convention in its several 
new projects and enterprises. 

The Oxford church building is recog- 
nized as not only the oldest Universalist 
chureh edifice in our state and country 
but, as the large plate upon the building 
states, it is the oldest Universalist church 
building in the world. When the proper 
time comes the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion hopes to have the help of Universalists 
from all over our country towards making 
this unique old meetinghouse over into a 
shrine to which hundreds of the grateful 
followers of the faith of Hosea Ballou and 
Clara Barton will repair each year as they 
visit the Birthplace and the Camp where 
so much practical good is now carried 
forward in the spirit of Clara Barton. 

The five denominational rallies, all ad- 
dressed by Dr. Cummins and managed and 
financed by the State Convention, came to 
an end with the meeting in Worcester on 
Sunday evening, March 5. From every 
outward indication the meetings were a 
genuine success. The large groups that 
attended were enthusiastic in their praise 
of the messages of the General Superin- 
tendent. The Executive Committee has 
sent Dr. Cummins an expression of the 
Convention’s appreciation and thanks. 

According to the official count of parish 
representatives there were present 315 
at Cambridge, 393 at Lynn, 159 at Frank- 
lin, sixty-three at Springfield, and 118 at 
Worcester. Not to mention the others 
who were on hand, here are over 1000 Uni- 
versalists from the loyal churches of our 
state who came under the inspiring teach- 
ing of the religious head of our Church. 

The Universalists of Massachusetts 
have, by considerable correspondence, 
heard much in the past several months 
about a committee officially appointed and 
popularly known as the Project Com- 
mittee. This committee has been “‘going 
places.” That is not slang. In this in- 
stance it is literal fact. Dr. Huntley is 
chairman of the committee, and he is him- 
self proving to be the most important 
project of all. When he brought to the 
Executive Committee several definite 
things that he and his associates thought 
worth doing, he was pressed into service 


, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons preached for 
Rey. Elmer D. Colcord at the United Lib- 
eral Church in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
March 12. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Leominster, Mass., re- 
cently took a state examination for Junior 
Registrar of Unemployment. There were 
2,400 who took the examination, and Miss 


as the one not only to suggest these matters 
but to see that they are done. And is he 
getting them done? 

One of his projects is what he calls a 
speakers’ bureau. He has enlisted the 
services of some eight or ten representa- 
tive leaders in our State Convention work 
to visit the churches and to tell the local 
workers about the Convention, what it is, 
what it does, what it should, with the 
loyal help of the parishes, be doing which 
has not yet been done. Such men as 
George A. Upton, J. Theodore Whitney, 
the president, A. Ingham Bicknell, the 
treasurer, Ernest W. Davis, Rev. Arthur 
W. Webster—all members of the Conyen- 
tion’s Executive Committee—are actively 
co-operating with Dr. Huntley’s bureau. 
With these are also Victor A. Friend, Dr. 
Lobdell and the State Superintendent. 
The reports from the churches already 
visited are most encouraging. 

A second project is the ‘Wakefield 
Plan.” This is a plan which looks to a 
thorough study of the strength and re- 
sources of a parish and the implementing 
of a program for the calling out and the 
using of these parish abilities and powers. 
With the approval of the pastor and of- 
ficial board of the Waltham church, that 
church is to be taken as the one in which 
the plan will be experimentally tried and 
the demonstration watched and utilized by 
others. The pastor of the Waltham church, 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, will be assisted by 
Dr. Ratcliff and some of his students at 
Tufts in this laboratory effort. 

The Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention has decided to continue the pub- 
lication of the little state bulletin, The 
Massachusetts Universalist, for another 
year. That means that of the four issues, 
two will appear before the summer recess 
in the churches, and two will come out 
next fall and winter. There will be five 
thousand copies in each issue and these are 
contributed to the churches by the Con- 
vention. The next Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist will be seen in the churches at the 
end of the present month and the second 
issue, which will publicize the annual 
meetings of the Convention in Franklin 
on May 9, 10, and 11, will be sent out near 
the close of April. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Ulrich finished eighth on the women’s list 
for the state, and first on the women’s list 
for Worcester County. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of the National Me- 
morial Church in Washington, D. C., is to 
preach at National Park College on March 
19 at 2.30 p. m. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati will 
speak over WLW on Sunday, March ‘19, at. 
8.30 a.m. The quartet of the: Cincinnati 
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church will take part in the service. Mr. 
Olson will also broadcast on May 21 over 
the same station. 


J. Theodore Whitney, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
was the speaker at the round-table fellow- 
ship and discussion in the Peabody (Mass.) 
church on March 8. 


The Melrose News, bulletin of the Mel- 
rose (Mass.) church, says of the recent 
address of George H. Upton before the 
Universalist Association that “it enlight- 
ened much of the work done by our State 
Convention.” 


On Wednesday, March 8, Dr. Coons, 
Massachusetts Superintendent, upon in- 
vitation of the Southern New England 
Council of Unitarian Church Conferences, 
gave an address at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, to the Council upon the work of a 
state superintendent. 


J. Theodore Whitney, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain of the state 
Sunday School Association, and Miss 
Susan M. Andrews of the General Sunday 
School Association, gave addresses at the 
dedication of the Children’s Altar in the 
First Universalist Church of Cambridge 
(Mass.) in memory of Rev. Otto S. Raspe. 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent, spoke at the mid-week Lenten 
service in the Melrose Universalist church 
on Wednesday, March 1. 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of 
Tufts College, and Millard H. Jencks, 
president of the Board of St. Lawrence 
University, have accepted membership on 
the National Committee to Abolish Postal 
Discrimination Against Books. This com- 
mittee has headquarters at 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., contributes to the March 8 issue of 
The Christian Century an important and 
timely article on ‘“‘Christianity Confronts 
Fascism,’’ with some trenchant words on 
the subject of faith. 


Mrs. Marion Bisbee Pease, who was in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital for 
several months during the fall and early 
winter, has returned to Hyannisport. She 
is still confined to bed, but courageous and 
hopeful. Mrs. Pease is the oldest daughter 
of Dr. Bisbee, long editor of The Christian 
Leader. 


During the week beginning March 5, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, spoke at the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, Mass., at the State 
Rally, at the Greater Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting on Monday, March 6, 
at 10.45 a.m., and to the Concord, N. H., 
Men’s Club in the evening of the same 
day. On Wednesday, March 8, he spoke 
at the mid-week Lenten service of the 
Marlboro, Mass., Universalist church. 
On Sunday evening, March 12, he spoke 
at the union Lenten service in All Souls 


Universalist-Unitarian Church in Brattle- 
boro, Vt. On Tuesday, March 14, he at- 
tended the annual turkey dinner at the 
First Universalist Church in Somerville, 
Mass. On Wednesday, March 15, he spoke 
at the Lenten vespers at Andover-Newton 
Theological School. On Saturday, March 
18, he leaves for a two-week trip to the 
Middle West, by way of New York City, 
where he will make a number of visits 
during the week-end. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. The past months have brought 
marked increases in the church school and 
church services. Members of the congre- 
gation have suggested the majority of the 
sermon themes. The Y. P. C. U. sponsored 
a number of Sunday evening hours. 
Judge Wood, president emeritus of the 
national Izaak Walton League, spoke on 
“Wild Life.’”’ Miss Carrie Neidy gave an 
illustrated lecture on “South America” 
and Mrs. James A. Melichar, wife of the 
noted bandmaster and a native of Czecho- 
slovakia, gave a lecture-recital on ‘‘Czecho- 
slovakia.” On Jan. 12 Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, of Mitchellville, gave ‘‘An 
Evening with Robert Burns.” Frank 
Quinn, former choir leader, sang a number 
of Burns’ songs. On Nov. 15 the Univer- 
salist Guild entertained the women of the 
church at a “Discovery Day” dinner and 
program. A Christmas pageant and candle 
service followed the church family dinner 
on Dec. 19. The young people had entire 
charge of the service on Young People’s 
Day. Merton Kammerdiner spoke on 
“The Need for More Ideals.’”’ Following 
the February dinner, pictures were shown 
of Suffolk, a paper on ‘‘Lincoln and the 
Negroes’’ was read, and a quartet of 
colored women sang. United Church Day 
was observed. The minister is teaching 
three Bible classes, one for adults during 
the church school hour, a weekday class 
for the teachers, and a study of the Gospels 
for the Girls’ Christian Union. Outside 
activities of the minister have included 
lectures on ‘‘International Relations” and 
“Understanding the Bible.’ A Boys’ 
Club has been organized with Ralph 
Alexander and Marvin Chapman as coun- 
cillors. 


Maine 


Gardiner.—Rev. LeRoy Congdon, pas- 
tor. An inter-church musical vespers, re- 
cently held, was well attended, and a 
drama service was presented by the Dra- 
matic Guild of the Universalist church of 
Augusta, before a combined session of 
Gardiner and Randolph young people’s 
groups and friends. Organists, soloists 
and choral groups combined to make the 
musical vespers a success. The drama ser- 
vice, ‘“He Came Seeing” by Mary Hamlin, 
had been directed by Miss Mabel Tarr, a 
retired actress, for the Augusta group 
March 5. A second minstrel show was pre- 
sented by the Y. P. C..U. to start.a fund 


4 


to paint the church this spring. Through 
individual and group contributions the 
windows in the vestry, Hayden Hall, are 
being outfitted with plaid monk’s cloth to 
match the stage fittings. The pastor has 
been invited to preach at the Whitefield 
Community Church Easter Sunday after- 
noon. Mr. Congdon will officiate at his 
first communion service on Maundy Thurs- 
day. 
Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. The minister’s family has re- 
moved to a new residence. The address 
now is 12 Bernice Avenue, and the tele- 
phone is 4081. Twenty-five years ago a 
new organization was created in this parish 
—the Mothers’ Club. Some of these 
mothers are grandmothers now. On the 
evening of March 14 these mothers and 
grandmothers observed the Silver Jubilee 
of the Mothers’ Club. 

Wakefield.—At the suggestion and ap- 
peal of J. Theodore Whitney of Wakefield, 
all of the Protestant churches of that 
town are uniting during Lent in a “‘go to 
church” campaign. In the Universalist 
church the number rose from 161 on Feb. 
26 to 182 on March 5. In the Baptist 
church the number changed from 234 on 
Feb. 26 to 314 on March 5. In the Con- 
gregational church the gain was from 254 
on Feb. 26 to 514 on March 5. Mr. Whit- 
ney is the president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor. At the recently held an- 
nual meeting, the treasurer, A. S. Longley, 
reported that receipts of the parish for the 
past year were $15,657.04, while expenses 
were $15,555.03, leaving a balance of 
$102.01. The expenses included a heavy 
interest item of $2,454.76, with insurance 
charges of $1,364.06 and fuel of $1,432.50. 
Every department of the work shows 
growth. 

New York 


Rochester.—Rev. Max A. Kapp, pastor. 
The Lenten season activities have in- 
cluded a series of sermons, “Secrets of 
Christian Living,’ a reinterpretation of 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The women of the church serve a public 
luncheon each Wednesday during Lent. 
On March 15 a parish supper was held, 
and the Couples Club presented a one-act 
play, “The Lord’s Prayer,’’ by Francois 
Coppee. The young group numbers 
twenty-eight. For three weeks a series of 
meetings with the Unitarian young people 
is being held, the topic being “Love, 
Courtship and Marriage.” E. H. Bagg, 
teacher in a Rochester high school, is the 
leader for the series. The youth group 
also meets Sunday afternoons for recrea- 
tion in the gymnasium. Later they will 
present the pageant, ‘‘The Consecration 
of Sir Galahad.’’ The women have started 
the refurnishing of the minister’s study 
by presenting a rug for the floor. An effort 
is being made to secure 200 copies of 
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“Hymns of the Spirit’ for use by Easter. 
A radio broadcast is given from the church 
over WHAM each Sunday at 6.15 p. m. 
Titled ‘Tales from Many Religions,” it is 
a study of the myths of ancient religions, 
for which an unusual musical background 
is provided by Tom Grierson, church or- 
ganist. Dedication Day, Feb. 22, was ob- 
served by the women of the church under 
the direction of Mrs. John L. Norris. A 
chorus choir is being organized to augment 
the work of the quartet. A Parish Night 
was recently presented at which more than 
225 people enjoyed a supper, prepared 
and served entirely by the men under the 
generalship of Attorney Earl F. Case. A 
badminton team has been organized and 
participates in a city league; both men 
and women play. Mr. Kapp addressed 
the students of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School on March 2. 


Rhode Island 


Providence.—Revy. Henry H. Schooley, 
pastor. The Y. P. C. U., under Foster 
Caddell, began the new year with an enter- 
tainment for raising money to pay the 
union’s yearly pledge to the church. Asa 
step toward fulfilling one of the objectives 
in the program—‘‘The Church a Fellow- 
ship of Learners’’—two organizations have 
united and formed the Mediator Alliance. 
On United Church Day, Feb. 19, there was 
a large attendance and a larger return of 
the special envelopes than last year. The 
Ash Wednesday Conference of the Rhode 
Island churches was held at the Church of 
the Mediator. Rev. Gilbert Potter of 
North Attleboro spoke at the afternoon 
session and Rey. Harold H. Niles of 
Bridgeport, Conn., in the evening. The 
annual union Lenten services, five churches 
uniting, began Feb. 23. The general topic 
is “The Life of the Spirit.” Beginning 
with Lent the trustees have organized a 
campaign to increase church attendance 
and with the aim of holding up the at- 
tendance after the Easter Season. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Alfred S. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts School of Religion. 

Mrs. Virginia G. Weir is religious direc- 
tor at the Church of Our Father (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist), Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 


Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * 


A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF OUR CONVENTION 


When the Reformation swept over 
Europe in the sixteenth century, our 
Protestant forebears were so fearful of a 
return of the abuses that were the cause 
of the split in Christendom that they 
went to extreme lengths in discarding 
every outward form and symbol that 
might remind them of Roman Catholicism. 
Fearful of hierarchy, they became extreme 
individualists in church government. Fear- 
ful of the Cross, they capped their church 


steeples with weathervanes. Fearful of 
what the altar symbolized, they set up in 
its stead a pulpit. Fearful of the authority 
of the Church, they set up the authority 
of a Book. Fearful of beauty of line and 
form and color, they built austere and 
bare and forbidding meetinghouses in 
utter defiance of the psychology of church 
architecture. Fearful of music, they finally 


produced the awful melodies called “‘Gos- 
pel Hymns.” Fearful of the ordered beauty 
of a liturgical service and of a technique 
for meditation and prayer and sacrificial 
living, they produced the extreme in- 
dividualism of the Manchester School of 
Political Economy; and, finally, in this 
twenty-fifth year of ‘‘the war to end war,” 
they see and hear the welter and confusion 
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of millions living without God or hope 
either for this world or a world to come. 
Will the building of Gothic or Romanesque 
types of churches, with chancels and altars 
and ritualistic services, cure the mess we 
are in? I think not. But making of our 
hearts an altar will. So then, I urge every 
one of our fellowship to take a few minutes 
each day between now and Easter for a 
study of and meditation on the substance 
of “The Great Avowal.”’ 
Walter Henry Macpherson. 
ok ok 


IDLEWILD RETREAT 


The Idlewild Retreat for Universalist 
ministers will be held at the Senexet Re- 
treat House, Putnam, Conn., from six 
p.m. Monday, April 10, to 1 p. m. Thurs- 
day, April 13. Members desiring accom- 
modations should communicate with the 
secretary, Max A. Kapp, 150 Clinton 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. A five dollar fee 
must accompany the application. There 
are thirty places available which will be 
held for members until March 28. After 
that time, unclaimed places will be offered 
to new applicants. The cost per day is 
two dollars and fifty cents, plus two dol- 
lars annual dues. The program will be 
announced later. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Louis Annin Ames 


Mrs. Abbie Crowell Ames, wife of Louis Annin 
Ames, president of Annin & Co., flag manufacturers 
at 85 Fifth Avenue, died yesterday (March 10) at 
her home in Essex Fells, N. J. 

Mrs. Ames was active in church, charitable and club 
work. She was a trustee of the Chapin Home for the 
Aged and Infirm at Jamaica, L. I., for ten years was 
president of the Ta Kala (Good Deeds) Society and 
for fifteen years was vice-president of the Minerva 
Club, 

She was a charter member of the National Society 
of Patriot Women, a member of the Committee of 
Safety, the Universalist Women’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the Montclair Women’s Club and of the 
New York City Chapter of the D. A. R. 

Also surviving are two daughters, Mrs. C. Ran- 
dolph Beard and Mrs. Walter N. Dennis, Jr., and four 
grandchildren.— New York Times. 

Daughter of Joseph Crowell of New York, a promi- 
nent Universalist and a trustee of the Church of the 
Eternal Hope, Mrs. Ames was brought up in the 
church, and when the Church of the Eternal Hope was 
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given up joined the Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Many remember her as Abbie Crowell, full of life, 
interested in many good works, and endowed with 
“the surpassing gift of kindness.” 

She had entered fully into her husband’s busy life 
in New York City, and into that of the Universalist 
denomination. 

Funeral services were held in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, Sunday, March 12, at 
3 p.m. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall conducted the service, as- 
sisted by Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley. Ministers 
present were Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Rev. Clarence J. 
Harris, and Rey. Charles H. Emmons. The board of 
trustees of the church acted as honorary pallbearers. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Jan. 6, 1939. Accepted transfer of Rev. Albert W. 
Altenbern from the Kansas Convention. 
Feb. 14, 1939. Transferred Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton to the Massachusetts Convention. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
+ 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev, Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 
Sundays—10.45 a. m. 
March 19—J. R. Walsh. 
April 2—John Haynes Holmes. 
April 23—Harry F. Ward. 
ee: 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Charles F. Richmond (D. C.) 
to Bucksport, Maine. Accepted on transfer from 
Vermont. Rev. William §S. Nichols (D. U.), now of 
Hathorne, Mass. Granted year’s probationary li- 
cense to Rev. William Brooks Rice of Dover. 
Accepted on transfer from Michigan Rev. George 
Magraw, now of Wrentham, Mass. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

February, 28, 1939. 

x o* 
KING’S CHAPEL 


1939. Organ recital Monday by 


Worship with brief sermon 


January-April, 


Tuesday to Friday. 
: ; Preachers 


March 21-24: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 28-31: Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. 
D., May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 3-7 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister of King’s Chapel. 

April 11-14: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York City. 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


EASTER SUPPLIES 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., ’D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“ There is one world, a dog’s world, a world of bones 
and kennels and chains and muzzles, and hunts and. 
fights; and there is a man’s world, a world of ideas, of 
The one is base, the other g 


beauty, of thought. 
In one, men are slaves, in the other, they are free. .. 
The passport to this happy land is a liberal education.” 
— Dean William F. Russell. 


ood. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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Crackling 


, fl 
The fog was very thick, and the chief | 


officer of the tramp steamer was peering 
over the side of the bridge. Suddenly he 


saw a man leaning over a rail only a few i } i | ; H E LP E R 
yards away. 


“You confounded fool,” he roared. 
“What on earth do you think you are do- : 
ing? Don’t you know my ship has the Third Quarter, 193 9 
right of way?” 3 
Out of the gloom came a sardonic voice. Ready for use A pril q 
“This ain’t no ship, captain. This is a 
lighthouse.”’— Halifax Herald. 
* 


* 


A carpenter, sent to carry out some re- 
pairs, entered the apartment of the lady 
of the house with his apprentice. 

“Mary,” the woman called to her maid, 
“see that my jewel case is locked at once!” 


The Development ¥ 
The carpenter understood. He removed 
his watch and chain from his waistcoat O Hum an | N | at Y 
with a significant air and gave them to his U e 


assistant. 
“John,” he said, ‘‘take these back to 


the shop. It seems this house isn’t safe.’’— By CARL H. OLSON 


Providence Journal. 
ok oe 


A rather stout schoolmistress was talk- 
ing about birds and their habits. 
“Now,” she said, ‘‘at home I have a 


canary, and it can do something I cannot GON T E\NGES 
do. I wonder if any of you. know just . 
what that thing is?” Lesson A Glimpse of the Goal 
ee ee Lesson The Maintenance of Good Health 
I know, teacher,” he said. “Take a 
bath in a saucer!”—Ezchange. Lesson An Objective Attitude 
* * 
dirs dGdayett Wiad bre Yyou wading Lesson Insight into One’s Own Conduct 
with that string tied around your finger?” Lesson Attention to the Present Situation 
Mr. G.: “‘You had me tie it there to re- mn: 
member to mail a letter for you.” Lesson Planned Activity 
Mrs. G.: ‘“‘And did you mail it?” Dare 
Mr. G.: ‘You forgot to give it to me.””— Lesson Satisfy Ing Work 
Advance. Lesson Rest and Recreation 
* * 
“This is the fifth time you have been Lesson A Sense of Proportion 
brought up before me,” said the judge, Lesson Tolerance and Conviction 
severely. : : : 
“Yes, your honor,” smiled the offender. Lesson A Confidential Attitude with Some Other 


“When I like a feller I generally gives 
him all my business.””—Ezchange. 
ae Lesson XIII Summary and Conclusion 
“Jack took me out on a fishing excur- 
sion yesterday,” confided a girl friend. 
“And he wasn’t at all nice.” 
“Why, what did he do?” 4s 
“Ha Rant on fabing.”— Besehange Yearly Subscription, 75 cents 
“ie 20 cents per single copy 
Tourist: ‘“‘Why are the natives rushing 
for their war canoes? Is there a war on?” 
Islander: ‘‘No, today the natives go to 
the movies on the mainland.”’—Ezchange. Order from 


* * 


Lesson Normal Social Participation 


“Nothing is impossible.” ° ° ° ° 
STyid Sau devon? amie el apart’ Universalist Publishing House 
skis through a revolving door?’”—£xz- 


change. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 
Jim: “T have an idea.”’ 
Jim’s Sister: ‘‘Be good to it, Jim. It’s 
in a strange place.’’—Hxchange. 


